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WE THE PEopLe of the Stateof New-York, grate- ' 
ful to Almighty God 
secure its b. 
tion. 


Sei 
ART + 
Section 1. No mem><rx of this Staté-shall be dis- 


y for our Freedom, in order to 
essihgs, DO ESTABLISH this Constitu- 
Bas Sh a 





franchised, or deprived of any of hts or pri- 
vileges, secured to any citizen thereot, unless by 
the law of the land, or the ju it of his peers. | 

Section 2. The trial by. jury, sin which 
it has been heretofore used, shall remain inviolate | 
forever. But a jury trial may be waived by the! 
parties in all civil cases, in the manner to be pre- 
—— by law. 

Section 3. The free exercise and enjoyment of! 
religious profession and worship, without discri- 
mination or preference, shall forever be allowed | 
in this State to all miankind; and no person shall be | 
rendered incompetent to be a witness on account}; 
of his Opinions on mattefs of religious belief; but '| 
the liberty of conscience hereby secured shall not | 
be so construed as to excuse acts of licentiousness, | 





or justify practices inconsistent with the peace | 
or safety of this State. j 

Section 4. The privilege of the writ of habeas, 
corpus shall not be suspended, unless when, in ca- |; 
ses of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may || 
require its suspension. ef ; } 

Section 5. Excessive ba] shall not be required, nor || 
excessive fines imposed, nor shal! crue} and unusu- || 
al punishments be inflicted, nor shall witnesses be || 
unreasonably detained. 

Section 6. No person shall be held to answer for || 
a capital or otherwise infamous crime, ,/except in! 
cases of impeachment, and in cases of militia when | 
in actual service; and the land and naval forces in |’ 
time of war. or which this State may keep with the 
corisent of Congress in time of peace; and in cases 
of petit larceny, under the regulation of the Lez- 
islature,) unless on presentment or indictment of a || 


| 


himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty or proper- 
ty without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just com- 
pensation. 

Section 7. When private property shall be taken 
for any public use, the compensation to be made 
therefor, when’ such compensation is not made by 
the State, shall be ascertained by a jury, or by not 
less than three commissioners appointed by a court 
of record, as shall be prescribed by law. Private 
roads may be opened in the manner to be prescrib- 
ed by law; but in every case the necessity of the 
road, and the amount of ail damage to be sustained 
by the opening thereof, shall be first de({ermined 
by a jury of freeholders, and such amount, to- 
gether with the expenses of the proceeding, shall 
be paid by the persen to be benefitted. 

Section 8. Every citizen may freely speak, write 
and publish his sentiments on all subjects, being 
responsible for the abuse of that right ; and no law 
shall be passed to r strain or abridge the liberty of 
speech or of the press. In all criminal prosecu- 
tions or indictments for libels, the truth may be 
given in evidence to the jury ; and if it shall ap- 
pear to the jury that the matter charged as libele 
lous is trate, and was published with good motives 
and for justifiable ends, the party shall be acquit- 
ted; and the jury shall have the right to determine 
the law and the fact. 

Section 9. The assent of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers elected to each branch of the Legislature, 
shall be requisite to every bill appropriating the 
public moneys or property for local or private 
purposes. 

Section 10. No law shall be passed, abridging 


|the right of the people peaceably to assemble and 


to petition the government, or any department 
thereof, nor shall any divorce be granted, otherwise 
than by due judicial proceedings, nor shall any 
lottery hereafter be authorized or any sale of lotte- 
ry tickets allowed within this State. 

Section 11. The people.of this State, in their 
right of sovereignty, are deemed to possess the 
original and ultimate property in and to all lands 


| within the jurisdiction of the State ; and all lands 


the title to which shall fail, from a defect of heirs, 
shall revert, or escheat to the people. ; 

Section 12. All feudal tenures of every descrip- 
tion, with all their incidents, are declared to be 
abolished, saving however, all rents and services 
certain which at any time heretofore have been 
lawfully created or reserved. 

Section 13. All lands within this State are declar- 


grand jury, and in any trial in any court whatever, | ‘ed to be allodial, so that, subject only to the lia- 


the y accused shall be allowed to appear and de- |, 
fend in person aad with counsel, as in civil actions. 
No son shall be subject to be twice put in jeo- 
y for the same offence; nor shall he be com. | 
pelled in any criminal case, to be a witness against !! 


bility to escheat, the entire and absolute property is 
vested in the owners according to the nature of their 
respective estates. 

Section 14. No lease or grant of agricultural 
land, for alonger period than twelve years, hereaf- 
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er made, in which shall be reserved any rent or 
er vic eof any kind, shall be valid. 

Section 15. All fines, quarter sales, or other like 
restraints upon alienation reserved in any grant of 
land, hereafter to be made, shall be void. 

Section 16. No purchase or contract for the sale 
of lands in this State, made since the fourteenth 
day of October one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-five ; or which may hereafter be made, of 
or with the Indians, shall be valid, unless made un- 
der the authority, and with the consent of the Le- 
gislature. 

Section 17. Such parts of the common law, and of 
the acts of the Legislature of the colony of New- 
York, as together did form the law of the said 
colony, on the nineteenth day of April, one thou- 

seven hundred and seventy-five, and the re- 
solutions of the Congress of the said colony, and of 
the Convention of the State of New-York, in force 
on the twentieth day of April, one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-seven, which have not since 
expired, or been repealed or altered, and such 
acts of the Legislature of this State as are now 
in force, shall be and continue the law of this 
State, subject to such alterations as the Legis- 
lature shall make concerning the same. But all 
such parts of the common law, and such of the said 
acts, or paris thereof as are repugnant tothis Con- 
Stitution, are hereby abrogated; and the Legisla- 
ture, at its first session after the adoption of this 
Constitution, shall appoint three commissioners, 
whose «uty it shall be to reduce into a written and 
systematic code the whole body of the law of this 
State, or so much and'such parts thereof as to the 
said commissioners’shall seem practicable and ex- 
-pedient. And the said commissioners shall spe- 
cify such alterations and amendments therein as 
they shall deem proper, and they shall at all times 
e reports of their proceedings to the Legisla- 
ture, when called upon to do so; and the Legis- 
lature shall pass laws regulating the tenure of office, 
the filling of vacancies therein, andthe compensa- 
tion of the said commissioners; and shall also pro- 
vide for the publication of the said code, prior to 
its being presented to the Legislature for adoption. 

Section 18. All grants of land within this State, 
made by the King of Great Britain, or persons act- 
ing under his authority, after the fourteenth day 


shall be seized and possessed of such real estate 
as aforesaid. 

Section 2. Laws may be passed excluding from 
the right of suffrage all persons who have been or 
may be convicted of bribery, of larceny, or of any 
infamous crime;:and for depriving every person 
who shall make, or become direetly or indirectly 
interested in any bet or wager depending upon the 
result of any election, from the right to vote at such 
election. 

Section 3. For the purpose of voting, no person 
shall be deemed to have gained or lost a residence, 
by reason of his presence or absence, while em- 
ployed in the service of the United States; nor 
while engaged in the navigation of the waters of 
this State, or of the United States, or of the high 
seas; nor while a student of any seminary of learn- 
ing; nor while kept at any alms house, or other 
asylum, at public expense; nor while confined in 
any public prison. 

Section 4, Laws shall be made for ascertaining 
by‘proper proofs the citizens who shall be entitled 
to ihe right of suffrage hereby established. 

Section 5. All elections by the citizens shall be by 
ballot, except for such town officers as may by law 
be directed to be otherwise chosen, 


ARTICLE III. 

Section 1. The legislative power of this State 
shall be vested in a Senate and Assembly. 

Section 2. The Senate shall consist of thirty- 
two members, and the Senators shall be chosen 
for two years. The Assembly shall consist of one 
hundred and twenty-eight members, who shall be 
annually elected. 

Section 3. The State shall be divided into thirty- 
two districts, to be called Senate Districts, each of 
which shall choose one Senator. The districts 
shall be numbered from one to thirty-two inclu- 
sive. i 

District number one (1) shall consist of the coun- 
ties of S ' and Queens. 

District number two ¢@) shall consist of the coun- 
ty of Kings. . 

Districts number three (3) number four (4) num- 
ber five (5) and number six (6) shall consist of the 
city andc y of New-York; andthe board of su- 


ry 








of October, ene thousand seven hundred and se- 
venty-five, shall be null and void; but nothing con- 
tained in this Constitution shall affect any grants | 
of land within this State, made by the authority of 
the said King or his predecessors, or shall annul 
any charters to bodies politic and corporate, by 
him or them made, before that day; or shall affect 
any such grants or charters since made by this 
State, or by persons acting under its authority, or 
shall impair the obligation of any debts contracted 
by this State, or individuals, or bodies corporate, 
or any other rights of property, or any suits, ac- 
tions, rights of action, or other proceedings in 
courts of justice. 
ARTICLE II, 

Section 1. Every male citizen of the age of twen- 
ty-one years, who shall have been a citizen for ten 

ys, and an inhabitant of this State one year next 
preceding -_ election, and for the last four months 
a resident of the county where he may offer his 
vote, shall be entitled to vote at such election, in 
the election district of which he shall at the time 
be a resident, and not elsewhere, for all officers 
that now are or hereafier may be elective by the 
people; but such citizen shall have been for thirty | 
pays next preceding the election, a resident of the | 





district from which the -officer is to be chosen for 
whom he offers his vote. But no man of color, 
unless he shall have been for three years a citizen 
of this State, and for one year next preceding any 
election shall have been seized and possessed of a 
freehold estate of the value of two hundred and 
fifty dollars, over and above all debts and incum- 
brances charged thereon, and shall have been ac- 
tually rated and paid a tax thereon, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at such election.: And no person of 

eolor shall be subject to direct taxation unless he } 





pervisors of said city and county shall, on or be- 
fore the first day of May one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-seven, divide the said city and coun- 
ty into the number of Senate Districts to which 
it is entitled, as near as may be of an equal num- 
ber of inhabitants, excluding aliens and persons of 
color not taxed, and consisting of convenient and 
contiguous territory ; and no Assembly District shall 
be divided in the formation of a Senate District. 
The boaré of supervisors, when they shall have 
completed ‘such division, shall cause certificates 
thereof, stating the number and boundaries of each 
district, and the population thereof, to be filed in 
the office of the Secretary of State, and of the clerk 
of the said city and county. 
District number seven (7) shall consist of the 
‘counties of Westchester, Putnam and Rockland. 
District number eight’ (8) shall consist of the 
counties of Dutchess and Columbia. 
District number nine (9) shall consist of the 
counties of Orange and Sullivan. 
District number ten (10; shall consist of the coun- 
ties of Ulster and Greene. 
District{ number eleven (11) shall consist of the 
counties of Albany and Schenectady. 

District number twelve (12) shall consist of the 
county of Rensselaer. 

District number thirteen (13) shall consist of 
the counties of Washington and Saratoga. 

District number fourteen (14) shall consist of 
the counties of Warren, Essex and Clinton. 
District number fifteen (15) shall consist of 
the counties of St. Lawrence and Franklin. 
District number sixteen (16) shall consist of 
thé counties of Herkimer, Hamilton, Fulton and 
Montgomery. 

District number seventeen (17) shall consist of 
the counties of Schoharie and Delaware. 
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District number eighteen (18) shall consist of | 
the counties of Otsego and Chenango. | 
District number nineteen (19) shall consist of! 
the county of Oneida. | 
District number twenty (20) shall consist of! 
the counties of Madison and Oswego. 
District number twenty-one (21) shall consist of | 
the counties of Jefferson and Lewis. | 
District number twenty-two (22) shall consist of | 
the county of Onondaga. | 
District number twenty-three (23) shall consist 
ofthe counties of Cortland, Broome and Tioga. | 
District number twenty-four (24) shall consist of 
the counties of Cayuga and Wayne. j 
District number twenty-five (25) shall consist of! 
the counties of Tompkins, Seneca and Yates. | 
District number twenty-six (26) shall consist of} 
the counties of Steuben and Chemung. 
District number twenty-seven (27) shall consist 
of the county of Monroe. 
District number twenty-eight (28) shall consist 
of the counties of Orleans, Genesee and Niagara. 
District number twenty-nine (29) shall consist of, 
the counties of Ontario and Livingston. | 
District number thirty (30) shall consist of the 
counties of Allegany and Wyoming. 
District number thirty-one (31) shall consist of} 
the county of-Erie. 
District number thirty-two (32) shall consist of) 
the counties of Chautauque and Cattaraugus. 
Section 4. An enumeration of the inhabitants of 





| 


the State shall be taken, under the direction of the * 


Legislature, in the year one thousand eight hundred | 
and fifty-five, and at the end ofevery ten years there- | 


| shalt always be entitled toone member of the As- 
isembly, and no new county shall be hereafter 
| erected, unless its population shall entitle it to a 
| member. 

The county of Hamilton shall elect with the 


|| county of Fulton, until the population of the coun- 


ity of Hamilton shall, according to the ratio, be 
| entitled to a member. 
| Section 6. The members of the Legislature shall 
receive for their services 2 sum not exceeding 
three dollars a day, from the commencement of the 
| Session; but such pay shall not exceed in the ag- 
| gregate three hundred dollars for per diem allow- 
‘ance, except in proceedings for impeachment. 
‘The limitation as -to the aggregate compensation 
‘shall not take effect until the year one thousand 
|eight hundred and forty-eight. When convened 
| in extra session bythe Governor, they shall receive 
'three dollars per day. They shall also receive 
| the sum of one dollar for every ten miles they shall 
|travel in going to and returning from their place 
|of meeting on the most usual route. The speaker 
, of the Assembly shall, in virtue of his office, receive 
‘an additional compensation equal to one-third of 
|his per diem allowance as a member. 
| Section7. No member of the Legislature shall re- 
ceive any civil appointment within this State, or to 
| the Senate of the United States, from the Govern- 
or, the Governor and Senate, or from the Legisla- 
‘ture, during the term for which heshall have been 
elected; and all such appointments, and all votes 
given for any such member, for any such office or 
appointment, shall be void. 
| Section 8. No person being a member of Con- 


after; and the said districts shall be so altered by | gress, or holding any judicial or military office un- 
the Legislature, at the first session after the return! derthe United States, shall hold a seat in the Le- 
of every enumeration, that each Senate district! gislature. And if any person shall, after his elec- 
shall contain, asnearly as may be, anequal] number}; tion as a member of the Legislature, be elected to 
of inhabitants, excluding aliens, and persons of eo-|' Congress, or appointed to any office, civil or mili- 
lor not taxed; and shall remain unaltered until the || tary, under the government of the United States, 





return of another enumeration, and shall at all! 
times consist of contiguous territory ; and no county | 
shall be divided in the formation of a Senate dis-| 
trict, except such county shall be equitably entitled | 
to two or more Senators. 

Section5. The members of Assembly shall be ap- 
portioned among the several counties of this State, | 
by the Legislature, as nearly as may be. accordin 
to the number of their respective inhabitants, ex- | 
cluding aliens, and persons of color not taxed, and 
shall be chosen by single districts. 

The several boards of supervisors in such coun-' 
ties of this State, as are now entitled to more than! 
one member of Assembly, shall assemble on the | 
first Tuesday of January next, and divide their re- | 
spective counties into Assembly districts equal to; 
the number of members of Assembly to which such | 
counties are now severally entitled by law, and 
‘shall cause to be filed in the offices of the Secre- | 
‘ tary of State and the clerks of their respective | 
counties, a description of such Assembly dis-; 
tricts, specifying the number of each district and 
the population thereof, according to the last pre- 
ceding State enumeration, as near as can be ascer- 
tained. Each Assembly district shall contain, as| 
nearly as may be an equal number of inhabitants, | 
excluding aliens and persons of color not taxed, 
and shall consist of convenient and contiguous! 
territory; but no town shall be divided in the for- | 
mation of Assembly districts. 

The Legislature, at its first session after the re-' 
turn of every enumeration, shall re-apportion the, 
members of Assembly among the several counties} 


of this State, in manner aforesaid, and the’ boards |: 


of supervisors in such counties as may be entitled, | 
under such re-apportionment, to more than one; 


member, shall assemble at such time as the Leg-|}' 


islature making such re-apportionment shall pre-| 
scribe, and divide such counties into Assembly.dis- | 
tricts, in the manner herein directed; and the ap- 


portionment and districts so to be made, shall re-; 
main unaltered until another enumeration shall be) 
taken under the provisions of the preceding section. ; 


' 


| 


Every county heretofore established and sepa- 
rately organized, except the county of Hamilton, 


g | 


! 


| his acceptance thereof shall vacate his seat. 

| ection 9. The elections of Senators and mem- 
{bers of Assembly, pursuant to the provisions of 
this Constitution, shall’ be held on the Tuesday 
, succeeding the first Monday of November, unless 
| otherwise directed by the Legislature. 

Section 10. A majority of each house shall consti- 
' tute a quorum to do business. Each house shall de- 
| termine the rules of its own proceedings, and be 
/the judge of the elections, returns and qualifica- 
|tions of its own members, shall choose its own 
Officers; and the Senate shall choose a temporary 
| president, when the Lieutenant-Governor shall not 
|attend as president, or shall act as Governor. 

| Section 11. Each house shall keep a journal of 
| its proceedings, and publish the same, except such 
parts as may require secrecy. The doors of each 
house shall be kept open, except when the public 
welfare shall require secrecy. Neither house shall, 
without the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
than two days. 


Section }2. For any speech or debate in either 
house of the Legislature, the members shall not be 
questioned in any other place. 

Section 13. Any bill may originate in either house 
of-the Legislature, and all bills passed by one house 
| may be amended by the other. 
| Section 14. The enacting clause of all bills shall 
| be ‘“The people of the State of New-York, repre- 
;sented in Senate’and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
|lows,’? and no law shall be enacted except by bill. 
| Section 15. No bill shall be passed unless by the 
dssent of a majority of all the members elected to 
ieach branch of the Legislature, and the question 
{upon the final passage shall be taken immediately 
| upon its last reading, and the yeas and nays enter- 





jed on the journal. 
| Section 16. No private or local bill, which may 
‘be passed by the Legislature, shall embrace more 
| than one subject, and that shall be expressed in the 
title. = 
| Section 17. The Legislature may confer upon 
{the boards of supervisors of the several’counties of 
| the State, such further powers of local legislation 
{ 
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and administration, as they shall from time to-time | 
prescribe. 


ARTICLE IV. 
_ Sectionl, The executive power shall be vested 


in a Governor, who shall hold his office for two!! 


years: a Lieutenant Governor shall be chosen at 
the same time, and for the same term. : 

Section 2. No person, except a citizen of the 
United States, shall be eligible to the office of Go- 
vernor; nor shall any person be eligible to that 
office, who shall not have attained the age of thir- 
ty years, and who shall not have been five years 
Fa preceding his election, a resident within this 

e. 

Section 3. The Governorand Lieutenant Gover- | 
nor shall be elected at the times and places of 
choosing members of the Assembly. The persons 
respectively having the highest number of votes | 
for Governor and Lieytenant Governor, shall be | 
elected; but in case two or more shall have an 
equal and the highestsnumber of votes for Gov- 
ernor, or for Lieutenant Governor, the two hou- 
ses of the Legislature, at its next annual session, 
shall, forthwith, by joint ballot, choose one of 
the said persons so having an equal and the high- 
est number of votes for Governor, or Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Section 4. The Governor shall be commander-in- 
chief of the military and naval forces of the State. 
He shall have power to convene the Legislature 
(or the Senate only) on extraordinary occasions.— 
He shall communicate by message to the Legisla- 
ture, at every session, the condition of the State, and 
recommend such matters to them as he shall judge 
expedient. He shall transact all necessary busi- | 
ness with the officers of government, civil and| 
military. He shall expedite all such measures, as| 
may be resolved upon by the Legislature, and shall 
take care‘that the lawa are faithfully executed. He 
shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation to be established by law, which shall 
neither be increased nor ‘diminished after his 
election and during his continuance in office. 

Section 5. The Governor shall have the power 
to grant reprieves, commutations and pardons after 
conviction, for all offences except treason and cases 
of impeachment, upon such conditions, and with 
such restrictions and limitations, as he may think 
proper, subject to such rezulation as may be pro- 
vided by law relative to the mannerof applying 
for pardons. Upon conviction for treason, he shall 
have power to suspend the execution of the sen- 
tence, until the case shall be reported to the Leg- 








Section 8. The Lieutenant-Governor shall, while 
acting as such, receive a compensation which 
{shall be fixed by law, and which shall not be in- 
creased or diminished during his continuance in 
| office. 
Section 9. Every 011! which shall have passed the 
'Senate and Assembly, shall, before it becomes a 


||law, be presented to the Governor: if he approve, 


jhe shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it with 
| his objections to that house, in which it shall have 
|originated; who shall enter the objections at large 
jon their journal and proceed to reconsider it. If 
after such reconsideration, two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be 
sent, together with the objections ‘to the other 
house, by which it shall likewise be re-consider- 
ed; and ifapproved by two-thirds of all the mem- 
| bers present, it shall become a law, notwithsiand- 
ing the objections of the Governor. But in all 


ilsuch cases, the votes of both houses shall be deter- 


mined by yeas and nays, andthe names of the mem- 
bers voting for and against the bill, shall be enter- 
ed on the journal of each house respectively. If 
any bill shall not be returned by the Governor 
within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall 
have been presented to him, the same shall be a 
law, in like manner as ifhe hati signed it, unless the 
Legislature shall, by their adjournment, prevent its 
return; in which case it shall not be a law. 
ARTICLE V. 

Section 1. The Secretary of State, Comptroller, 
Treasurer and Attorney-General shail be chosen at 
a general election,.and shall hold their offices for 
two years. Each of the officers in this Article 





||named (except the Speaker of the Assembly), shall 


jat stated times, during his continuance in office, 
jreceive for his services, a compensation, which 
shall not be increased or diminished during the 
term for which he shall have been elected ; nor 
shall he receive, to his use, any fees or perquisites 
of office, or other compensation. ‘ 

Section 2. A State Engineer and Surveyor shall 
be chosen at a general election, and shall hold his 
office two years, but no person shall be elected to 
said office who is not a practical engineer. 

Section 3. Three Canal Commissioners shall be 
chosen at the general election which shall be held 
next after the adoption of this Constitution, one 
of whom shall hold his office for one year, one for 
two years, and one for three years. ‘The Commis- 
sioners of the Canal Fund shall meet at the Capitol 
on the first Monday of January, next after such 
election, and determine by lot which of said Com- 


islature at its next meeting, when the Legisla- |{ missioners shall hold his office for one year, which 


ture shall either pardon, or commute the sen- 
tence, direct the execution of the sentence, or grant 
afurther reprieve. He shall annually communi- 
cate to the Legislature each case of reprieve, | 
commutation or pardon granted; stating the name} 
of the convict, the crime of which he was con-, 
victed, the sentence and its date, and the date of | 
the commutation, pardon or reprieve. 

Section 6. In case of the impeachment of the 
Governor, or. his removal from office, death, in. | 
ability to discharge the powers and duties of the | 
said office, resignation or absence from the State, | 
the powers and duties of the office shall devolve 
upon the Lieutenant-Governor for the residue of | 
the term, or until the disability shall cease. But | 
when the Governor shall, with the consent of the 
Legislature, be out of the State in time of war, 
at the head of a military force thereof, he shall 
continue commander-in-chief of all the military | 
force of the State. 

Section 7. The Lieutenant-Governor shall pos- | 
sess the same qualifications of eligibility for office ; 
as the Governor. He shall be President of the 
Senate, but shall only have a casting vote therein. | 
If during a vacancy of the office of Governor, the 
Lieutenant-Governor shaJ] be impeached, displac- | 
ed, resign, die, or become incapable of perform. | 
ing the duties of his office, or be absent from the 
State, the President of the Senate shallact as Gov- 
ernor, until the vacancy be filled, or the disability 
shall cease. 





’ 


for two, and which for three years; and there 
shall be elected annually, thereafter, one Canal 
Commissioner, who shall hold his office for three 


ears. 

Section 4. Three Inspectors of State Prisons, 
shall be elected at the general election which shall 
be held next after the adoption of this Constitu- 
tion, one of whom shall hold his office for one 
year, one for two years, and one for three years. 
‘The Governor, Secretary of State, and Comptrol- 
ler, shall meet at the Capitol on the first Monday 
\of January next succeeding such election, and 
‘determine by lot which of said Inspectors shall 
hold his office for one year, which for two, and 
which for three years; and there shall be elected 
‘annually thereafter one Inspector of State Prisons, 
|who shall hold his office for three years; said In- 
| spectors shall have the charge and superintendence 
of the State Prisons, and shall appoint all the offi- 
cers therein. Ajl vacancies in the office of such 
Inspector shall be filled by the Governor, till the 
next election. 

Section 5. The Lieutenant-Governor, Speaker of 
the Assembly, Secretary of State, Comptroller, 
Treasurer, Attorney-(ieneral and State Engineer 
and Surveyor, shall be the Commissioners of the 
Land-Office. ‘ 

The Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, 
Comptroller, ‘Treasurer, fand Attorney-General, 
shall be the Commissioners of the Canal Fund. 

{ The Canal Board shall consist of the Commission- 
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ers of the Canal Fund, the State Engineer and 
Surveyor, and the Canal Commissioners. j 

Section 6. The powers and duties of the respec- 
tive boards, and of the several officers in iiis Arti- 
cle mentioned, shall be such as now are or here- 


after may be prescribed by law. '\the said justices so designated, shall always be one, 


Section. 7. ‘the Treasurer may be suspended from 
Office by the Governor, during the recess of the Le- 
gislature, and until thirty daysafter the commence- | 
ment of the next session of the Legislature, when-| 
ever it shall appear to him that such Treasurer has, | 
in any particular, violated hisduty. ‘The Governor 
shall appoint a competent person to: discharge the 
duties of the office, during such suspension of the 
Treasurer. 3 

Section 8. All offices for the weighing, guaging, 
measuring, culling or inspecting any merchan- 
dize, produce, manufacture or commodity, what- 
ever, are hereby abolished, and'no such office shall 
hereafter be created by law; but nothing in this sec- 
tion contained, shall abrogate any office created 
for the purpose of protecting the public health or 
the interests of the State in its property, revenue, 
tolls, or purchases, or of supplying the people | 





with correct standards of weights and measures, | 
or shall prevent the creation of any office for such : 
purposes hereafter. } 


ARTICLE V1. 

Section 1. The Assembly shall have the power of 
impeachment, by the vote of the majority of all the! 
members elected. ‘The court for the trial of,im-| 
peachments, shall be composed of the President of, 
the Senate, the Senators, or a major part of them, | 
and the judges of the court of appeals, or the 
major part of them. On the trial of an impeach- | 
ment against the Governor, the Lieutenant-Go- | 
vernor shall not actas a member of the court. No 
judicial officer shall exercise his office after he 
shall have been impeached, until he shall have 
been ‘acquitted. Before the trial of an impeach- 
ment, the members of the court shal! take an oath 
or affirmation, truly and impartially to try the im- 
peachment, according te evidence ; and no person 
shall be convicted, without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the members present. Judgment 
in cases of impeachment shall not,extend further 
than to removal from office, or removal from office 
and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of | 
honor, trust or profit under this State; but the party | 
impeached shall be liable to indictment, and punish- | 





ment according to law. 

Section 2. There shall be a Court of Appeals, | 
composed of eight .judges, of whom four shall be; 
elected by the electors of the State for eight years, ! 
and four selected from the class of Justices of the | 
Supreme Court having: the shortest time to serve. | 
Provision shall be made by law, for designating | 
one of the number elected, as chief judge, and for 
selecting such Justices of the Supreme Court, from 
timetotime, and for so classifying those elected, 
that one shall be elected every second year. 

Section 3. There shall be aSupreme Court having 
general jurisdiction in law and equity. 

Section 4. The State shall be divided into eight 
judicial districts, of which the city of New-York 
shall be one; the others to be bounded by county 
lines and to be compact and equal in population 
as nearly as may be. There shall be four Justices 
of the Supreme Court in each district, and as many 
more in the district composed of the city of New-! 
York, as may from time to time be authorized by | 
law, but not to exceed in the whole such number | 
in proportion to its population, as shall be in con-! 
formity. with the number of such judges in the resi- 
due of the State in proportion to its population. | 
They shall be classified so that one of the justices of, 
each district shall go out of office at the end of! 
every two years. After the expiration of their, 
terms under such classification, the term of their 
office shall be eight years. 

Section 5. The Legislature shall havethe same} 
powers to alter and regulate the jurisdiction and: 
proceedings in law and equity, as they have here- 
tofore possessed. 

Section 6. Provision may be made by law for de- 





signating from time to time, one or more of the 
said justices, who is nota judge of the court of 
appeals, to preside at the general terms of the 
said court to be held in the several districts. Any 
three or more of the said justices, of whom one of 


may hold such general terms. And any one or 
more of the justices may hold special terms and 
circuit courts, and any one of them may preside in 
‘courts of oyer and terminer in any county. 

| Section7. The judges of the court of appeals and 
jjustices of the supreme court shall severally re- 
ceive at stated times for their services, a compen- 
sation to be established by law, which shall not be 
a ge or diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Section 8. They shall not hold any other office or 
public trust. All votes for:either of them, for any 
|elective office (except that of justice of the su- 
| preme court, or judge of the court of appeals), giv- 
,en by the Legislature or the people, shall be void. 
! They shall not exercise any power of appointment 
to public office. Any male citizen of the age of 





||twenty-one years, of good moral character, and 


who possesses the requisite qualifications of learn- 


i|ing and ability, shall be entitled to admission to 


| practice in all the courts of this State. 

Section 9. ‘The classification of the justices of the 
| supreme court; the times and place of holding the 
jterms of the court cf appeals, and of the general 
iand special terms of the supreme court within the 

several districts, and the circuit courts and courts 
'of oyer and terminer within the several counties, 
| shall be provided for by law. 

| Section 10. The testimony in equity cases shall be 
taken in like manner as in casesat law. 

Section 11. Justices of the supreme court and 
judges of the court of appeals, may be removed by 
concurrent resolution of both Houses of the Legis- 
slature, if two-thirds of all the members elected 
to the Assembly and a majority of all the members 
elected to the Senate, concur therein. All judicial 
officers, except those mentioned in this section, and 
except justices of the peace, and judges and justi- 
ce: of inferior courts not of record may be remov- 
ed by the Senate on the recommendation of the 
Governor; but-'no removal shall be made by vir-+ 
tue of this section, unless the cause thereof be en- 
tered on the journals, nor unless the party com- 
plained of, shall have been served with a copy of 
the complaint against him, and shall have had an 
opportunity of being heard in his defence. Onthe 
question of removal, the ayes and noes shall be en- 
tered on the journals. 

Section 12. The judges ofthe court of appeals 
shall be elected by the electors of the State, and the 
justices of the supreme court by the electors of the 
several judical districts, at such times as may be 
prescribed by law. 

Section 13. In case the office of any judge of the 
court of appeals, or justice of the supreme court, 
shall become vacant before the expiration of the 
reoular term for which he was elected, the vacancy 
may be filled by appointment by the Governor, 

until it shall be supplied at the next general elec- 
!tion of judges, when it shall be filled by election 
| for the residue of the unexpired term. 

Section 14. There shall be elected in each of 
the counties of this State, except the city and coun- 
ty of New-York, one county judge, who shall hold 
his office for four years. He shall hold the county 
court, anil perform the duties of the office of sur- 
rogate, ‘The county court shall have such jurisdic- 
tion in cases arising in justices courts, and in special 
eases, as the Legislature may prescribe; but shall 
have no original civil jurisdiction, except in such 
special cases. . 

The county judge, with two justices of the peace 
to be designated according to law, may hold courts 
of sessions, with such criminal jurisdiction as the 
Legislature shall prescribe, and perform such other 
duties as may be required by law. 

The county judge shal! receive an annual salary, 
tobe fixed by the board of supervisors, which shall 
be neither increased nor diminished during his con- 
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tinuance in office. The justices of the peace, for 
services in courts of sessions, shall be paid a per 
diem allowance out of the county treasury. 

In counties having a population exceeding forty 
thousand, the Legislature may provide for the elec- | 
tion of a separate officer to perform the duties of 
the office of surrogate. 

The legislature may confer equity jurisdiction in 
special cases upon the county judge. | | 
Inferior local courts, of civil and criminal juris- 
diction, may be established by the Legislature in| 
Cities ; and such courts, except for the cities of New- 
York and Buffalo, shall have an uniform organiza- , 
tion and jurisdiction in such cities. 

Section 15. The Legislature may, on application, 
of the board of supervisors provide for the election | 
of local officers, not to excee:l two in any county, 
to discharge the duties of county judge and of sur- 
rogale, in cases of their inability or of a vacancy, | 
and to exercise such other powers in special cases | 


as may be provided by law. I 


Section 16. The Legislature may reorganize the | 


| duty it shall be to revise, reform, 


simplify and 
abridge the rules and practice, pleadings, forms and 
| proceedings of the courts of record of this State, 
jand to report thereon to the Legislature, subject 
to their adoption and modification from time to 
time. 

, Section 25. The Legislature at its first session 
lafter the adoption of this Constitution, shall provide 
‘for the organization Of the Court of Appeals, and 
for transferring to it the business pending in the 
{Court for the Correction of Errors, and for the 
‘allowance of writs of error and appeals to the 
‘Court of Appeals, from the judgments and decrees 


| 


|,of the present Court of Chancery and Supreme 


Court, and of the courts that may be organized un- 
;der ths Constitution. 
ARTICLE VII. 

| Seetion 1. After paying the expenses of coilec- 
|tion, superintendance and ordinary repairs, there 
| shall be appropriated and set apart in each fiscal year 
out of the revenues of the State canals, commencing 
/on the first day of-June, one thousand eight hun- 
idred and forty-six, the sum of one million and 


judicial districts at the first sessiun after the re-| 
turn of every enumeration under this Constitution, 
in the manner provided for in the fourth section of 
this Article and at no other time ; and they may, 
at such session, increase or diminish the number 
of districts, but such increase or diminution shall 
not be more than one district at any one time. 
Each district shall have four justices of the Su- 
preme Court ; but no diminution of the districts 
shall have the effect to remove a judge from office. 


|| three hundred thousand doilars unti! the first day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five, 
;and from that time the sum of one million and 
}seven hundred thousand dollars In each fiscal year, 
j a8 a sinking fund, to pay the interest and redeem the 
| principal of that part of the State debt called the 
;Canal debt, as it existed at the time first aforesaid, 
|and ineluding three hundred thousand dollars then 
‘to be borrowed, until the same shall be wholly 
Section 17. The electors of the several towns, || paid; and the principal and income of the said 
shall, at their annual town meeting, and in such || sinking fund shall be sacredly applied to that pur- 
manner as the Legislature may direct, elect jus- || pose. 
tices of the peace, whose term of office shall be i Section 2. After complying with the provisions of 
four years. In case of an election to fill a vacancy || the first section of this article, there shall be ap- 
occurring before the expiration of a full term they || propriated and set apart out of the surplus reve- 
shall hold for the residue of the unexpired term.— || nues of the State canals, in each fiscal year, com- 
Their number .and classification may be regulated ||mencing on the first day of June, one thousand 
by law. Justices of the peace and judges or justi- || eight hundred and forty-six, the sum of three hun- 
ces of inferior courts not of record and their clerks|| red and fifty thousand dollars, until the time 
may be removed after due notice and an opportu-|| when a sufficient sum shall have been appropria- 
nity of being heard in their defence by such coun- j ted and set apart, under the said first section, to 
ty, city or state couris as may be prescribe:l by'|pay the interest and extinguish the entire prin- 
law, for causes to be assigned in the order of re- |; cipal of the canal debt; and after that period, then 
moval. ‘the sum of one million and five hundred thou- 

Section 18. All: judicial officers of cities and vil- |; sand dollars in each fiscal year, as a sinking fund, 
lages, and all such judicial officers as may be cre- | to pay the interest and redeem the principal of that 
ated therein by law, shall be elected at such times |! part of the State debt called the General Fund debt, 
and in such manner as the Legislature may direct. || including the debt for loans of the State credit ‘to 

Section 19. Clerks of the several counties of this || railroad e@mpanies which have failed to pay the 
State shall be clerks of the Supreme Court, with/|!| interest thereon, and also the contingent debt on 
such powers and duties as shall be prescribed by |} Statestocks loaned to incorporated companies which 
faw. Acclerk for the Court of Appeals, to be ex-||have hitherto paid the interest thereon, whenev- 
officio clerk of the Supreme Court, and to kcep his|'er and as far as any part thereof may become a 
office at the seat of government, shall be chosen by | charge on the Treasury or General Fund, until the 
the electors of the State ; he shall hold his office for || same shall be wholly paid; and the principal and 
three years, and,his compensation shall be fixed || income of the said last mentioned sinking fund shall 
by law and paid out of the public Treasury. be sacredly applie: to the papees aforesaid; and 

Section 20. No judicial officer, except justices of|! if the payment of any part of the monies to the said 
the peace shall receive to his own use, any fees || sinking fund shall at any time bedeferred, by rea- 
or perquisites of office. son of the priority recognized.in the first section of 

Section 21. The Legislature may authorize the || this article, the sum so deferred, with quarterly 
judgments decrees and decisions of any local infe- | interest thereon, at the then current rate, shall be 
rior court of record of original civil jurisdiction, || paid to the last mentioned sinking fund, as soon as 
established in a city, to be removed for review di- || it can be done consistentlf with the just rights of 
rectly into the Court of Appeals. e \|the creditors holding said canal debt. 

Section 22. The Legislature shall provide for Section 3. After paying the said expenses of su- 
the speedy publication of all statute laws, and of |; perintendance and repairs of the canais, and the sums 
such judicial decisions as it may deem expedient. |, appropriated by the first and second sections o{ this 
And all laws and judicial decisions shall be me || venues there shall be paid out of the surplus re- 








for publication by any person. | venues of the canals, to the Treasury of the State, 

Section 23. Tribunals of conciliation may be es-!|}on or before the thirtieth day of September, in 
tablished, with such powers and duties as may be each year, for the use and benefit of the General 
prescribed by law, but such tribunals shall have || Fund, such sum, not-exceeding two hundred thou- 
no power to render judgment to be obligatory on | sand dollars, as may be required to defray the ne- 
the parties, except they voluntarily submit their || cessary expenses of the S:ate; and the remainder 
matters in difference and agree to abide the judg-!|of the revenues of the said canals shall, in each 
ment, or assent thereto, in the presence of such|| fiscal year, be et in such manner as the 
tribunal, in such cases as shall be prescribed by || Legislature shall direct, to the completion of the 
law. . | Erie Canal enlargement, and the Genesee Valle 

Section 24. The Legislature at its first session ll and Black River canals, until the said canals shall 
after the adoption of this Constitution, shall provide |; be completed. 


for the appointment of three commissioners, whose If at any time after the period of eight years 
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from the adoption of this Constitution, the reve- 
nues of the State, unappropriated by this article, 
shall not be sufficient to defray the necessary ex- 
nses.of the government, without continuing or 
aying a direct tax, the Legislature may, at its dis- 
cretion, supply the deficiency, in whole or in part, 
fromjthe surplus revenues of the canals, after com- 
plying with, the provisions of the first two sec- 
tions of thisarticle, for paying the interest and ex- 
tinguishing the principal of the Canal and General 
Fund debt; but the sum thus appropriated from the 
surplus revenues of the canals shall not exceed 
annually three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
including the sum of two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, provided for by this section for the expenses 
of the government, until the General Fund debt 
shall be extinguished, or until the Erie Canal En- 
largement and Genesee Valley and Black River 
Canalsshall be completed, and after that debt shall | 
be paid, or the said canals shall be completed, then 
the sum of six hundred and seventy-two thousand 
five hundred dollars, or sO much thereof as shall 
be necessary, may be annually appropriated to de- 
fray the expenses of the government. 
_ Section 4. The claims of the State against any 
incorporated company to pay the interest and re- 
deem the principal of the stoek of the State loaned 
or advanced tosuch company, shall be fairly enfor- 
eed, and not released or compromised; and the 
moneys arising from such claims shall be set apart 
and applied as part of the sinking fund provided in 
the second section of this article. But the time li- 
mited for the fulfillment of any condition of any 
release or compromise heretofore made or provid- 
ed for, may be extended by law. 

Section 5. Ifthe sinking funds, or either of them, 
provided in this article, shall. prove insufficient to 
enable the State, on the credit of such fund, to pro- 
cure the means to satisfy the claims of the credi- 
tors of the State as they become payable,the Le- 
gislature shall, by equitable taxes, so increase the 
revenues of the said funds as to make them, respec- 
tively, sufficient perfectly to preserve the — 
faith. Every contribution or advance to the ca- 
nals, or their debt, from any source, other than their 
direct revenues, shall, with quarterly interest, at 
the rates then current, be repaid into the Trea- 
sury, for the use of the State, out of the canal re- 
veques as soon as it can be done consistently with 
thd just rights of the creditors holding the said ca- 
nal debt. . 

Section 6. The Legislature shall not sell, leas», 
or otherwise dispose of any of the canals of the 
State; but they shall remain the property of the 
State ancbunder its management, fonever. 

Section 7. The Legislature shall never sell or dis- 
pose of‘the salt springs, belonging te this State.— | 
The lands contiguous thereto and which may be! 
necessary and convenient for the use of the salt 
springs, may be sold by authority of law and under 
the direction of the commissioners of the land of- 
fice,' for the purpose of investing the moneys aris- 
ing therefrom in other lands alike convenient ; but 
by such sale and purchase the aggregate quantity 
of these lands shall not be diminished. 

Section 8. No moneys shall ever be paid out of! 
the Treasury of this State, or any of its funds, or; 
any of the funds under its nanagement, except in| 
pursuance of an appropriation by law ; nor unless! 
such payment be made within two years next af- | 
ter the passage of such appropriation act; and} 
every such law, making a new appropriation, or! 
continuing or reviving an appropriation, shall di-| 
stinctly specify the sum appropriated, and the ob- 
ject to which it 1s to be applied ; and it shall not | 
be sufficient, for such law to refer to any other | 
law to fix such sum. | 

Section 9. The credit of the State shall not, in any ! 
manner, be given or loaned to, or in aid of any in- | 
dividual association or corporation. 

Section 10. The State may, to meet casual defi- 
cits or failures in revenues, or for expenses not 
provided for, contract debts, but such debts, direct 
and contingent, singly or in the aggregate, shall 
not at any time, exceed one million of dollars; | 





and the meneys arising from the loans creatin 

such debts, shall be applied to the purpose for whic- 
they were obtained, or to repay the debt socon 
tracted, and to no other purpose whatever, 

Section 11. In addition to the above limited pow- 
er to contract debts, the State may contract debts to 
repel invasion, suppress insurrection, or defend the 
State in War; but the money arising from the con- 
tracting of such debts shall be applied to the pur- 
pose for which it was raised, or to repay such 
debts, and to no other purpose whatever. 

Section 12. Except the debts specified in the 
tenth and eleventh sections of this article, no debt 
Shall be hereafter contracted by or on behalf of 
this State, unless such debt shall be authorized by 
a law, for some single work or object, to be dis- 
tinctly specifie | therein; and such law shall impose 
and provide fur the collectiom of a direct annual 
tax to pay, and sufficient to pay the interest on such 
debt as it falls due, and also to pay and discharge 
the principal of such debt within eighteen years 
from the time of the contracting thereof. 

No such law shall take effect€until it shall, at a 
general election, have been submitted to the peo- 
ple, and have received a majority of all the 
votes cast for and against it, at such election. 

On the final passage of such bill in either house of 
the Legislature, the question shall be taken by 
ayes and noes, to be duly entered on the journals 
thereof, and shall be: ‘Shall this bill pass, and 
ought the same to receive the sanction ofthe peo- 

le?”? 

The Legislature may at any time, after the ap- 
proval of such law by the people, if no debt shall 
have been contracted in pursuance thereof, repeal 
the same; and may at any time, by law, forbid the 
contracting Of any further debt or liability under 
such law; but the tax imposed by such act, in 
proportion to the debt and liability which may 
have been contracted, in pursuance of such law, 
shall remain in force and be irrepealable, and be 
annually collected, until the proceeds thereof 
shall have made the provision herein before sper 
cifiedjto pay and discharge the interest and’ princi- 
pal of such debt and liability. 

The money arising from any loan or stock cre- 
ating such debt or liability, shall be applied to the 
wore or object svecified in the act authorizing such 
debt or liability, or for the repayment of such debt 
or liability, and for no other purpose whatever. 

No such law shall be submitted to be voted on, 
within three months after its passage, or at any 
general election, when any other law, or any bill, or 
any amendment to the Constitution shall be sub- 
mitted to be voted for or against. 

Section 13. Every law which imposes, continues 
or revives a tax, shall distinctly state the tax and 
the object to which it is te be applied; and it shall 
not be sufficient to refer to any other law to fix 
such tax or object. 

Section 14. Onthe final passage, ineither house of 
the Legislature, of every act which imposes, con- 
tinues, or revives a tax, or creates a debt or 
charge, or makes, continues or revives any ap- 
propriation of public or trust-money or pruperty, 
or releases, discharges, or commutes any claim 
or demand<of the State, the question shall be taken 
by ayes and noes, which shall be duly entered on 
the journals, and three fifths of allthe members 
elected to either house, shall, in all such cases, 
be necessary to constitute a quorum therein. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

Section 1. Corporations may be formed under ge- 
neral laws; but shall not be created by special act, 
except for municipal purposes, and in cases where 
in the judgment of the Legislature, the objects of 
the corporation cannot be attained under general 
laws. All general laws and special acts passed pur- 
suant to this section, may be altered from time to 
time or repealed. 

Section 2. Dues from corporations shall be secur- 
ed by such individual liability of the corporators 
and other means as may be prescribed by law. .-# 

Section 3. The term corporations as used in this 





article, shall be construed to include all associa- 
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tions and joint-stock companies having any of the 
powers or privileges of corporations not possessed 
by individuals or partnerships. And all corpor- 
ations shall have the rightto sue and shal) be 
subject to be sued inall courts in like cases as na- 
tural persons. 

Section 4. The Legislature, shall haveno power 
to pass any act granting any special charter for 
banking purposes; but corporations or associations 
maybe formed for such purposes under general laws. 

Section 5. The Legislature shall have nopower o 
pass any law sanctioning in any manner, dlirecily or 
indirectly, the suspension of specie paymen:s, by 
any person, association or corporation issuing 
bank notes of any description. 

Section 6. The Legislature shall provide by law 
for the registry of al} bills or notes, issued or put in 
circulation as money, and shall’ require amp e se- 
curity for the redemption of the same in specie. 

Section 7. The stockholders in every corporation 
and joint-stock association: for banking purposes, 
issuing bank noies or any kind of paper credits to 
circulate as money, after the first day of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty, shall be in- 
dividually responsible to the amount oftheir re- 
spective share or shares of stock in any such corpo- 
ration or association, for all its debts and liabilities 
of every kind, contracted after the said first day of 
January, one thousand eight hundred and fifty. 

Section 8. In case of the insolvency of any bank 
Or banking association, the bill-holders thereof 
shall be entitled to preference in payment, over 
all other creditors of such bank or association. 

Section 9. It shall be the duty of the Legisla- 
ture to provide for the orgamization of cities and in- 
corporated villages, and to restrict their power of 
taxation, assessment, borrowing money, contract- 

-ing debts and loaning their credit, so as to prevent 
abuses in assessments, and in contracting debt by 
such municipal corporations. 

ARTICLE IX. 

Section 1. The capital of the Common School 
Fund; the capital ofthe Literature Fund, and the 
capital of the United States Deposite Fund, shall be 

‘ weSpectively preserved inviolate. The revenue of 

the said Common School Fund shall be applied to 
the support of common schools; therevenues of the 
said Literature Fund shall be-applied to the support 
of academies, and the sum of twenty-five thousand 
dollars of the revenues of the United States Depo- 
site Fund shall each year be appropriated to and 
made a part ofthe capital of the said Common 


School Fond. 
ARTICLE X. 

Section 1. Sheriffs, clerks*of counties, including 
the register and clerk of the city and countyof New- 
York, coroners, and district attorneys, shall be cho- 
sen, by the electors of the respective counties, once 
in every three years and as often as Vacancies shal] 
happen. Sheriffs shall hold no other Office, and be 
ineligible for the next three years after the termi- 
nation of their offices. They may be required by 
law, to renew their security, from time to time, 
and in default of giving such new security, their 
Offices shall be deemed vacant. But the county 
shall never be made responsible for the acts of the 
sheriff. 

The Governor may remove any offieer, in this 
section mentioned, within the term for which he 
shall have been elected; giving to such officer a 
copy of the charges against him, and an opportu- 
nity of being heard in his defence. 

Section 2. All county officers whose election or 
appointment is not provided for, by this Constitu- 
tion, shall be elected by the electors of the respec- 
tive counties, or appointed by the boards of su- 
pervisors, or other county authorities, as the Le- 
gislature shall direct. All city, town and village 
officers, whose election or appointment is not pro- 
vided for by this Constitution, shall be elected by 
the electors, of such cities, towns and villages, or 
of some division thereof, or appointed by such au- 
thorities thereof, as the Legislature shall designate 
for that purpose. All other officers whose election 
or appointment is not provided for by this Constitu- 








tion, and all officers whose offices may hereafier be 
created by Jaw, shall be elec’ed by the people, or 
appointed, as the Legisla‘ure may direc. 

Section 3. When the duration of any office, is not 
provided by this (ons itution, it may be declared 
by Jaw, and if not so declared, such office shall be 
held, during the pleasure of the authority making 
the appointment. 

Section 4. ‘Lhe time of electing all officers nam- 
ed in thisarticle shall be prescribed by law. 

Section 5. The Leg:s'aiure shaft! provide for fill- 
ing vacancies in office, and in case of elective of- 
cers, no person appointed to fill a vacancy shall 
hold his office by vir.ue of such appoiniment lon- 
ger than the commencement of the political year 
next Succeeding the first annual election after the 
happening of the vacancy. 

Section 6. The political year and legislative 
term, shall begin on the first day of January; 
and the Legislature shall every year assemble on 
the first ‘uesday in January, unless a different day 
sLall be appoinied by taw. 

Section 7. Provision shall be made by law for the 
removal for misconduct or 1 alversation in office 
of all officers (except judicial) whose powers and 
duties are not local or leg:stative and who shall be 
eiccted at general elections, and also for supplying 
vacancies create | by such removal. 

Section 8. The Legislature may declare the cases 
in wh ch any office shall be deemed vacant, where 
nv provision is made for that purpose in this Con- 


stitution. 
ARTICLE XI. 


Section 1. The militia of this State, shall at alk 
times hereafter, be armed and disciplined, and in 
readiness for service; but allsuch inhabitants of 
this State of any religious denomination whatever 
as f:om scrup! s of conscience may be averse to 
bearing arms, shall be excused therefrom, upon 
such conditions as shall be prescribed by law. 

Section 2. Militia officers shall be chosen, or ap- 
pointed, as follows :—captains, subalterns and non- 
commissioned officers shall be chosen by the written: 
votes of the members of their respective companies. 
Field officers of re iments and separate battalions, 
by the written votes of the commissioned officers 
of the respective regiments and separate batta- 
lions; brigadier-generals and brigade inspectors 
by the field officers of their respective brigades; 
major generals, brigadier generals and command- 
ing officers of regiments or separate battalions, 
shall appoint the staff officers’ to their respective 
divisions, brigades, regiments or separate battal- 
ions. ‘ . 

Section 3. The Governor shall nominate, and with 
the consent of the Senate, appointall major gene- 
rals, and the commissary general. The adjutant 
general and other chiefs of staff departments, and 
the aids-de-camp of the commander-in-chief shall 
be appointed by the Governor, and their commis- 
sions sha expire with the time for which the 
Governor Shall have been elected. ‘he commis- 
sary general shall hc lt his office for two years.— 
He shall give security for the faithful execution of 
the duties of h’soffice, in such ma:ner and: amount 
as shall be prescribed by law. 

Section 4. The Legis!ature shall, by law, direct 
the timeand manner of electing militia officers, and 
of certifying their elections to the Governor. 

Section 5. The commissioned officers of the mi- 
litia shall be commissioned by the Governor; and 
no commissioned officer shall be removed from 
office, unless by the Senate on the recommendation 
of the Governor, stating the grounds on which such 
removal is recommended, or by the decision of a 
court martial, pursuant to law. ‘The present offi- 
cers of the militia shall hold their commissions 
subject to removal, as before provide. 

Section 6. In case the mode of election and ap- 
pointment of militia officers hereby directed, shall 
not be found conducive to the improvement of the 
militia, the Legislature may abolish the same, and 
provide by law for their appointment and removal 


if two-thirds of the members present in each house 
shall concur therein. 
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ARTICLE ‘IE. 

Sect’on 1. Members of the Lezislature and all offi- 
cers, executive and judicia!, except such inferior 
officers as miy be by law exemp ed, shail, before 
they en’er on the duties of their respective offices, 
take and subscribe the fuliowing oath or allirma- 
tion :— 

“¢{ d> so emnly swear (or affirm, as the case may 
be) that [ w-li support the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, an.l the Constitution of the state of \ew- 
York; and that J wili faithfu .y «lischarge the du- 
ties ot the o'lice of nccording to the best 
of my ability.” 

Ani no other oath, dec!aration, or test shall be 
required asa yuaiification for any office or pubiic 


trust. 
ARTICLE XII. 

Section 1. Any amendment or amendments to 
this Cons‘itu‘ion may be propose.linthesenate nd 
Assemb y; and if the same shail be agreedto y a 
majoriiy of the members elected to each of the 
two houses, such proposed amendment or amend- 
ments shal be entered on their journals with the 
yeas and nays taken thereon, and referred to the 
s.egis'ature to be chosen at the next general e'ec- 
tion of senators, and sha'l be published for three 
months previous to the time of making such 
choice, und if in the Legis ature so nex. chosen, 
aforesaid, such propose.l amendment or amend- 
men’s, shall be agree to, by a majority, of all 
the memers e ecte to each noise, then it shall 
be the du y of the Leg's ature to submit such pro- 
posed ameniiment or umenidmen's to the peop‘e, in 
such minner and at such time us the lLegisiature 
shall prescribe; and if the peopie shall approve 
and ratify such amendment or amendments, by a 
m jority of che electors qualifie.! to vote for mem- 
bersofthe egislature, voting thereon, such amend- 
ment or amen.imenis sual! become part of the con- 
sti ution. 

section 2. At the general e'ection to be held in 
the year eighteen tunJtred and sixty-six, and in 
each twentieth year thercaf.er, and aso at such 
time us the Leg:siature may by law provide, the 
question, ‘shalt there ‘be a Convention to revise 
the Cons:itution, and amend the sume?’ shall be 
decide.t by the e eciors qu ified to vote for mem- 
bers of the Leg!sfiture; .ndine seam jority of the 
electors $9 quililied, voting at such e ection, shail 
de: de in f.vor of « Convention for such purpose, 
the Legis.ature at its next session, shall provide 
by !aw for the e:ection of de.egates to such Con- 


ventio:. 
ARTICLE XIV. 

Section 1. The firs: e econ of Senators and Mem- 
bers of Assem) y, pursuant lo the provisions of this 
Constitution, sua | be held onthe flues lay succee !- 
ing the firs: Moa.tay of November, one thousand 
eight hundred and for y-seven. 

‘fhe Sena Ors ant’ members of Assembly who 
may be in office on the first day of January, one 
thousand eig wt hundred ant forty-seven, shall hold 
their offices until and including ihe thirty-first day 
of Decem er following, and no longer. : 

Sec.ion 2 The first elec.ion of G vernor anid 
Lieu.enan:-Governor under this Cons-itution, shalt 
be he! on the ‘luestay succeeding the first ion- 
day of November, one thousand eight hun tred and 
forcy-eight;an.t the Governor and Lieu enant-Go- 
vernor in ‘office when this Constitu_ion shall laxe 
effec!, shall hold their respective offices until and 
including the thirty-first day of December of that 


ear. 
7. Section 3. The Secre‘ary of State Comptroller, 
Treasurer, Attorney General, District Attorney, 


Surveyor General, Canal Commissioners, and in- 
spectors of Sta e : risons in office when this Consti- 


tution shall tke effec’, shall hold their respective | 


offices unti! and including the thir'y-first day of De- 
cember, one thousand eight hunJred and foriy-seven 
anit no longer. 

Secti n4. ‘The first election of judges and clerk of 
the Court of Appeals, jus.ices of the Supreme 
Court, and county judges, shall take place at such 
time between the 








t Tuesday of April and the 


second Tueslay of June, one thousand eight hund- 
red and forty-seven, as may be prescribed by law. 
Lhe said c¢ urts shall resp. ctively enter upon their 
duties, On the first Monday of July, next thereaf- 
ter; butthe term of office of ssid judges, clerk 
ant justices as declared by this Constitution, shall 
be deemed to commence on the first day of Ja- 
nuary, one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight. 

Section 5. On the first Monday of July, one thou- 
sand sight hun red and forty-seven, jurisdiction of 
all suiis and proceedings thin ; ending in the pre- 
sent Supreme couct and court of c.ancery, anid all 
suits anid proceedings originally coiu.menced and 
then pending in any court of common pleas, (ex- 
ceptin the city and county of New-York), shall 
become vested in the -upreme court hereby estab- 
lished. Proceedings pending in courts of common 
pleas and in suits originally commenced in justices 
courts, shall be transferred to the county courts 
provided for in this Constiution, in such manner 
and form and under such regulation ass all be 
provided by law. The courts of oyer and terminer 
hereby established shall, in their respective coun- 
ies, have jurisdiction, on aid after the day last 
mentioned, of all indictments and proceedings then 
pending in the: resent courts of oyer and terminer, 
and also of all indictments and proceedings then 
p nding in the present courts of general sessions of 
the peace,+ xcept in the city of New-York, and ex- 
¢ ptin cases of which the courts of sessions hereby 
established may lawfully take cognisance; ani of 
such in.lictments and proceedings as the courts of 
sessicns hereby established shall have jurisdiction 
on and after the day las’ mentioned. 

Section 6. The chancellor. and the present su- 
preme court shail, respectively, have power to 
hear and determine any of such suits and pro- 
cee.lings ready on the first Monday of July, one 
thousand eight ! undred and forty-seven, for hearing 
or decision, and shall, for their services therein, be 
entitled to their present rates of compensation 
until the first diy of July, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and foriy-eight, or until all such suits and 
proceedings Shall be sooner heard and determined. 
Mas‘ers in chancery may continue to exercise the 
functions of their office in the court of chancery, 
so long as the Chancellor shall continue to exer- 
cise the functions of his office under the provisions 
of this Constitution. 

And the Supreme Court hereby established, shall 
also have power to hear and determine such of said 
suits and proceedingsas may be prescribed by law. 

Section 7. In case any vacancy shall occur in the 
office of chancellor or justice of the present Su- 
preme Court, previously to the first day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight the 
Governor may nominate, and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint a proper person 
to fillsuch vacancy. Any judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals orjustice of the Supreme ( ourt, elected under 
this Constitution, may receive and hold such ap- 
pointment, 

Section 8. The offices of chancello:, ‘ustice of 
the existing supreme court, circuit judge, vice- 
chancellor, ussistunt vice-chancellor, judge of the 
existing county courts of each county, supreme 
court Commiss oner, mas‘er in chancery, examiner 
in chancery, and surrogate, (except as herein oth- 


erwise provided,) are abolished from and af.er the 
| first Mondiy of Juy, one thousand eight hund 


red and for y-seven, (1847.) 
” Seetion9. The Chancellor, the,justices of the pre- 
sent Supreme Court, an@ the circuit judges, are 
hereby deciared to be severally eligible to any of- 
ce at the firs: election under this Constitu ion. 

Section 10. Sheriffs, clerks of counties, (including 
the register anit clerk of the city ani county of 
New-York) ani justices of the peace, and coro- 
ners, in office, when this Constitution shall take ef- 
fec!, shall hold their respective offices until the ex- 
piration of the term for which they were respec- 
tively elected. 

Section 11. Judicial officers in office when thie 
Constitution shall take effect, may continue to re- 
ceive such fees and perquisites of office as are now 
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authorized by law, until the first day of July, ene 
thousand eight hundred a:d forty-seven, notwith- 
standing the provisions of the twentieth section of 
the sixth article of this Constitution. 

Section 12. All local courts established in any 
ciiy or village, inciuding the Superior Court, 
Common Pleas, Sessions and Surrogate’s Courts o/ 
the city and County of New York shall remain, un- 
til otherwise directed by the Legislature, with 
their present powers and jurisdictions; and the 
judges of such courts and any clerks thereof in 
office on the first day of January one thousand eight 
hundred and forty seven, shall continue in Office 
until the expiration of their terms of office, or 
until the Legislature shall otherwise direct. 

Section 13. This Constitution shall be in forces 
from and including the first day of January, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty seven, except 
as is herein otherwise rrovided. 


Done, In Convention, at the Capitol, ‘in the City of 


' 


Albany, the ninth day of October in the year one thou- 


sand eight hundred and forty-six, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the seventy-first 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our 


hames. 
JOHN TRACY, President, | 
And Delegate from the County of Chenango 
James F. Srarsock, 
H. W. Strose, Sesre‘arses. 
Fr. Secer. 


SEES SEO 
Che Essanist. 











DEPENDENCE OF CAUSES AND «iF FECTS IN 
MORAL CONDUCT. 
[Concluded from our lasi.] 

Of the miscalculation, that we shall be loved 
and respected without evincing amiable and 
estimable qualities, we may there see abun- 
dant instances. Parents and children, hus- 
bands and wives, brothers and sisters, re- 
ciprocally complain of each other's want 
of affection, and think it hard that the tie of 
relationship should not secure invariable kind- | 
ness and indestructible love. They expect 
some secret influence of blocd, some physical 
sympathy, some natural attraction, to retain 
the a‘Tection of their relatives, without any ‘so- 
licitude on their part to cherish or confirm it. 
They forget, that man is so constituted as to 
love only what, in some way or other, directly 
or in lirectly immediately or remotely, gives, 
him pleasure; that even natural affection is the 
result of pleasurable associations in the mind, 
or al least may be overcome by associations of 
an opposi‘e character, anid that the sure way to 
make themselves beloved is to display amiable 
qualities to those whose regard they wish to re- 
tain. If our friends appear to leok upon us 
with little interest, if our arrival is seen without | 
pleasure, and our departure without regret, | 











instead of charging them with a deficiency of | 





It is true, that all the pleasurable associa- 
tions formed with regard to each other, in the 
minds of those who are connected by blood, 
do not depend on the personal character ef their 
object, and that some of them can scarcely be 
eradicated by any possible errors of conduct. 
A mother’s love is the result of an extensive 
combination of ideas and feelings, in which, 
for a long time, the moral and mental qualities 
of her child can have little share; but even her af- 
fection, supported as it is by all the strength 
of such associations, may be weakened if not 
destroyed, by the ill-temper, ingratitude or 
worthlessness of her offspring. The affection 
subsisting between other relatives must of 
course be far more liable to be impaired by 
similar causes, and must chiefly depend for its 
continuance on personal character. As vicious 
qualites may prove too strong for natural affec- 
tion, so, on the other hand, amiable qualities 
are frequently found to inspire love, even under 
circumstances of a very contrary tendency; 
as may be seen in the attachment sometimes 
evinced by beautiful women to men of ugly 
features or deformed persons. Tosee the same 
countenance, however defective in form, con- 
stantly preserving an expression of tenderness 
amidst all the cares and disappointments of 
life, to hear language of uniform kindness, and 
be the object of nameless acts of regard, can 
hardly fail, whatever other circumstances may 
operate to beget feelings of reciprocal affec- 
tion. . 

While it will be found, that many circum- 
stances in every man’s condition, are exactly 
such as might be expected to result from the 
qualities of his mind and the tenor of his con- 
duct, it must not be overlooked, that there are 
many over which he has no control. Human 
life is a voyage in which he can choose neither 
the vessel nor the weather, although much may 
be done in the management of the sails and the 
guidance of the helm. There are a thousand 
unavoidable accidents whieh circumscribe the 
command he possesses over his own fortune. 
With the greatest industry he may be suddenly 
plunged into poverty; amidst the strictest ob- 
servance of temperance he may be afflicted 
with disease, and in the practice of every vir- 
tue that adorns human life, may be the victim 
of misfortune, from the ingratitude and base- 
ness of his fellow men, the untimely dissolu- 
tion of cherished connections, or the wreck of 
schemes prudently formed, and of hopes wisely 
cherished. 

Miseries and misfortunes like these, not de- 
pending on the conduct or character, it would 


feeling, we should turn our scrutiny upon our- || be unreasonable to expect that conduct to be 
selves. The well directed eye of self examina- |; able to avert; but amidst them all he will not 


tion might probably find out, that their indiffe-, 
rence arises from a want on our part of those 
qualities which are requisite to inspire affec- 
tion; that it is the necessary consequence of our 
own character and deportment. It is a folly to 
flatter ourselves that our estimation, either in 
the circle of our friesds or in the world at 
large, will not take its color from the nature 
of our conduct. There is scarcely one of our 
actions, our habits, or our expressions, which 
may not have its share in that complex feeling 
with which we are regarded by others. 








cease to feel, in various ways, the beneficial 
consequences and consolatory influence of his 
good actions. In the estimation of some peo- 
ple, a virtuous man ought never to be subject 
to accidental calamity; but it would probably 
be difficult to assign a reason why he should be 
more exempt than a man of contrary character, 
from the misery arising out of occurrences be- 
yond human control. Why, it may be asked,. 
should the vicious man suffer any thing but the 
consequences of his vices, including of course 
the reproaches of his own conscience, and the 
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action as well as sentiments which his conduct}! matist may give us a selection of actions and 
occasions in others? These bad consequences|! incidents disentangled from superfluous details 
and the loss of that happiness which virtue}! and accompaniments, he must exhibit them 
would have brought in her train, congtitute, it}, according to their true tendencies and relations. 
may be said, the proper difference between his | There is another consideration relative to the 
fate and the fate of the virtuous man, and form); present subject which is deserving of notice. 
a natural and sufficient reason, both to himself; What appears the inevitable consequence of 
and others, for acting differently in future.) circumstances not in our power, is frequently 
Other evils which may happen to hin can never|; the natural effect of some subordinate part of 











operate f deter him from his guilty career, be- 
cause he can see no connection that they have 
with it. 

Whatever opinion we may entertain, however, 
as to the reasonableness of all men being on a 
level with regard to accidental and uncontrol- 
lable evils, the fact is certain, that in the actual 
condition of mankind we do not sce the virtu 

8 enjoying an exemption from any evils but 
such as are the peculiar consequences of those 
vices from which they refrain; nor, on the other 
hand, do we see the vicious deprived of any 
benefit but such as are to be attained exclu- 
sively by virtuous conduct. We should expect, 
therefore, from virtuous actions and qualities 
only their peculiar consequences; and in com- 
mending them to others, we should be careful 
to do it on just and proper ground. It is inju- 
rious to the cause of good morals to invest vir- 
tue with false powers, because every day’s 
experience may detect the fallacy; and he who 
has proved the unsoundness of part of our re- 
commendation, may reasonably grow suspicious 
of the whole. Many of our writers of fietion, 
with the best intentions, injure the cause which 
they support, by rewarding virtuous conduct 
by accidental good fortune. After involving a 
good man, for example, in a combination of 
calamitous circumstances, in which he conducts 


himself with scrupulous honor and integrity, 
they extricate him from his difficulties, as a re- 
ward for his virtue, by the unexpected disco- 
very of a rich uncle, who was supposed to have 
died in poverty; or by a large legacy from a 
distant relation, who happened most opportunely 


to quit the world at the required crisis. All 
such representations, leading as they do to the 
expectation of fortuitous advantages in recom- 


jour character. The industrious man, who ap- 
| pears at first sight to have been ruined by the 
‘misconduct of others, or by some unexpected 
‘revolution in the business of society, may in 
‘reality owe his ruin to a want of circumspec- 
{tion, prudence or foresight. The natural con- 
|sequence of industry was prosperity, but the 
natural consegence of his imprudence was loss 
and misfortune. We must not expect that the 
|exercise of one virtye will be followed by the 
| beneficial consequences of all; neither must 
{we conclude that the indulgence of any vice 
| will be pursued by unmixed evil, and destroy 
| the good effects of better qualities. All the vir- 
‘tues and the vices have their respective good 
end evil consequences, which will be felt in 
! proportion as each vice and virtue is exercised. 
| Industry, economy, shrewdness and caution, 
for instance, with any great admixture of mo- 
ral worth, or even in conjunction with mean- 
ness and fraudulence, may often be successful 
in the atlainment of wealth; while these quali- 
ties, so attended, can never yield the fruits 
of integrity, ease of conscience, elevation of 
character and the esteem of the good. 

From all that has been said it sufficiently ap- 
| pears, that although our fortune, rank in life, 
‘or bodily organization, and many other circum- 
| stances of our condition may not be materially 
, Subject to our control, yet that our health, our 
peace of mind, our estimation in the world, our 
‘place in the affections of our friends, and our 
|happiness in general, will inevitably be more 
,or less regulated by the part, which we act and 
| the properties of our character. It is a serious 
consideration, and one which cught to have 








t 


} more weight in the world than it appears to pos- 
'!sess, that all our actions and all our qualities 


pense of good actions, cannot be otherwise than| have some certain. tendency, and may greatly 
pernicious. If writers wish to represent a good}: affect our well-being; that in every thing we 


man, contending with misfortune, (by which 
certainly they may convey an excellent lesson, ) 
their aim ought to be, to exhibit the sources of 
consolation which he finds as well in his own 
consciousness, as in the impression which his 
conduct has made on those around him; in the 
esteem and gratitude of those amongst whom 
he has lived, and in the actions on their part to 
which these sentiments give birth. 


The true moral of fictitious writings lies in|! 


the clear exhibition of the tendencies of ac- 
tions; and if any thing is conceded to the pro- 
duction of effect, it ought to be, not a change 
in the character of these tendencies, but a more 
lucid development of them than life actually 
presents. Although the painter is allowed to 
unite beauties on his canvass which are rarely 
presented Ny nature in actual combination, and 
to sink all those attendant circumstances, 
which however commonly occurring, would 
impair the effect to be produced, still he must 
faithfully adhere to the qualities of natural ob- 


| do, we may possibly be laying a train of con- 
sequences, the operation of which may termi- 
;nate @uly with our existence; and a steady ad- 
‘herence to the rules of virtue, and a conformity 
|to the dictates of discretion, are the only secu- 
rities we can provide for the happiness of our 
future destiny.— Essays on the Formation, §c. 
‘of Character. 


| {>It is on education that depends the great 
\difference observable among persons. The 
‘least and most imperceptible impressions reoeiv- 
ed in our infancy, have consequences very im- 
portant, and of a long duration. It is with 
these first impressions, as with a riyer, whose 
waters we can easily turn, by differgnt canals, 
|in quite opposite courses, so that from the insen- 
sible direction the stream receives at its source, 
it takes different directions, and at last arrives 
at places far distant from each other and with 
the same facility we may, I think, turn the minds 





jects; and, in the same way, although the dra- 





of children to what direction we please.—Locke. 
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| ancestors. While our population has increased 
| from less than half a million to nearly three mil- 
| lions, the number of our organized school districtg 
| has increased from three to eleven thousand, and 
the number of children under instruction, for an 
javerage period of eight months annually, from fif- 
ity thousand to nearly eight hundred thousand! A 


| . . . 
In cordially tendering to the readers of the Jour-|| corresponding improvement has been effected in 


nal, the customary gratulations of this festive 
season, and wishing them, one and all, many hap- 
py returns of its inspiring anniversary, the Editor, 
from his rural retreat on the borders of the ‘Old 
Dominion,” to which it became necessary for him 
to retire in pursuit of health, and where he will 
probably spend the remaining portion of his life, 
claims the privilege of an old and familiar ac- 
quaintance, to discourse freely and fully on the 
past, the present and future. And first of all, it 
would argue an insensibility wholly foreign to his 
nature, where he to refrain from availing himself 
of the occasion thus presented to express his deep 





appreciation of the kind interest manifested by the 
frienils he has left in the ‘“‘ Empire State” in his| 
health, happiness and prosperity. Their generous 
remembrance of the slight services which during | 
the past ten years, he has been enabled from his} 
official position, to render in the great cause of| 
Education, have more than compensated him for 
the toil he hasundergone, the labor he has faithful- 
ly and unremittingly bestowed, anil — he had al- 
most been tempted to add — the sacrifice of health, 
strength and vigor, as well of mind as of body, 
consequent upon those exertions. 


For the numer- 
ous and flattering expressions of approbation and 
sympathy which have reached him from all quar. 
ters, since his residence in Virginia, he can only 
return his most grateful acknowledgments —ac- 
companied by the assurance that neither time nor 
.is‘'ance can ever efface the recollection of their 
Kin:Iness from the tablets of memory, or the more 
enduring recor.’s of the heart. 

In recurring to the history of the past, while 
there is much to regret — much to discourage and 
dishear‘en the enthusiastic friend of popular 
education and human advancement — there is! 
still much to excite our admiration, gratitude and 
espect. Years of hopeless apathy, inaction and 
nidifference, have been succeeded by an unin- 
terrupted and systematic career of progress anid 
“mprovement —the fruits of which are now be- 


| the qualifications of teachers, in the modes of in- 
struction, in the structure of school houses, the selec. 
tion of sites, and the provision for suitable appa- 
ratus for a comprehensive and practical course of 
tuition. From an annual appropriation from the® 
State treasury of $50,000, we have reached the 
munificent and ample outlay of $275,000 from that 
source. Hundreds of well selected volumes, em- 
bracing the most valuable information upon all the 
departments of science and general literature, are 
now found in each of our eleven thousand districts: 
a thorough and efficient system of local supervi- 
sion has been established, and is diffusing its bene- 
ficial results throughout every section of the State; 
periodical institutes for the better preparation of 
teachers, are annually held in nearly every county, 
powerfully contributing to the elevation of this 
noble profession to the rank which properly be- 
longs to it, improving the tone, increasing the 
quantity, and adding vastly to the quality of the 
instruction conferred — and, to crown the catalogue 
of progress, hundreds of accomplished teachers 
are annually going forth from the State Normal 
Schcol to diffuse broad-cast throughout the State, 
the knowledge and practice of the most approved 
system of elementary instruction. 











ginning to be visible in the steady, thongh slow 
growth of enlarged ideas of mental and moral cul- 
ture — just conceptions of the objects of instruc- 
tion —a more general and universal diffusion of 
knowledge in all its various departments — and a 
wider ani! deeper interest in the welfare of those 
who are to succced us on the busy theatre of life 
—to carry on the work of civilization —and 
to perpetuate and enlarge those institutions, ci- 


It is much to be regretted that the FrEE ScHooL. 
principle had not been engrafted, by constitutional 


enactment, upon our system. The advantages of 


this principle have recently been so fully discussed 
that we need not again advert to them here: suffice 
it to say that they immensely counterbalance all the 
jnconveniences which could possibly flow from the 
change which the adoption of this system must 
necessarily involve. We are aware that it is 
within the power of the Legislature to make this, 
or any other alteration in the provisions of our 
Common School law; but we are also aware that % 
is equally competent for their successors, within 
the short period of one year, to repeal or mate- 
rially modify any action which they might take in 
the premises —and we do not desire to see a great 
fundamental principle of popular education, such 
as we conceive this to be, maie the foot-ball of po- 
litical agitation and legislative caprice. If, after 


the solemn and deliberate adoption of the princi- 
ple of FREE ScHooLs as part and parcel of the 
Constitution by a decisive vote of the Convention, 
at its morning session, the first measure of its af- 
ternoon deliberations was the equally solemn re- 
Consideration and rejection of this provision, there 

















vil and socia’, which we have inherited from out 





can be little hope of stability in the counsels of a 
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body annually changing its composition, and lia- 


ble to be constantly acted upon by whatever im- 
pulse may be predominant or appear to be pre.to: 
minant, in the public sentiment for the time being 
We would not, therefore, ailvise the agitation of 
this subject before the legi-lature, at its present or 
at any succeeding session. Rather Ict it be calmly 
and considerately discuzsed on all proper occas’ ons 
by the friends of education, until the prepon.ler- 
ance in the public mini in its favor, shall become, 
as we are sure it ultimately will, absolutely irre- 
sistible. 

For the future, our course is plain and persp‘en- 
ous. We must improve to their utmost capacity 
the advantages we possess; anil gra.lually, but sure- 
ly, prepare the way for their augmentation and en- 
hancement. We must take care that no person is 
eleva e:l to the office of County or ‘Town Superin- 
tenidlent, who will not devote his time, talents and 
abilities faithfully and energetica'ly to the perform- 
ance of the duties devolved upon him — who will 
nol fearlessly an! honestly acquit hims2if of the 
responsibilities of his high an.l honorable position, 
with an eye single to the public welfare, and the 
improvement ani elevation of the schoo!s place. 
under his supervision. None but well qualifie., 
capable ani faithful teachers should be employe.! 
by trus‘ees; and when employe.l, they should be 
well prid, und conlinued in their place so long us 
they continue to gite Sutisfactioy, and lo dischurze 
their duty. Trustees should see that every child 
of proper age in the dis rict, not otherwise suita- 
bly provided for in this respect, atten! regularly 
and punctually the Common School: and if there 
is any reason to suspect that any children are kept 





at home, from inability to meet the rate-bill, they 
should promptly and e‘ficiently interpose, with the 
assurance that the parents or guar.lians should be 
exempte.!, wholty or in part, from this bur.len — | 


no mztler from what cause it may have been tidure!. | 


Wherever trustees from inattention or otherw'se, | 
neglect this duty, or refuse to exempt indigent in- 
habitants when applied to, the ‘own or County 
Superintendent shoul report the fac's to the De- 
partment. The school house shoul. be placed an.! 
kept in repair — the necessary apparatus provide. ' 
— proper facilities afforJe.! for the distribution of 
the books belonging to the Library —and every | 
necessary encouragement, co-operation an. coun- 
sel secured to the teacher. 

But we must bring this rambling and d'scur- 


sive Net. Year's Address to an en.l—as we find! 


ourselves growing’ garrulous; an.! instead of “ba- 
bling of green fields,” as becomes an invalid in 
the sunny cl'me of the South, fancying ourselves 
again perched upon the offictal stool now so ably 
oceupied by our frien.| Hotmes, and giving coun- 
sel ex cathedru as of yore. Our friends will bear 


| 





in mind, however — those of them at least who 
read Latin or the newspapers, that 
“ Celum, now animum mutant, qui trans mare cuwant :” 
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Which, being interpreted into the vernacular, 
means simply that a change of clime produces 

. 
no change of feeling where the heart 


gage l. 


is en- 
‘Lhe interes s of popular education in his 
native State can never cease to be regarded with 
the most earnest concern by one who has almost 
literally “grown with their growth, and s'rength- 
ene! with their strength.” 


mo‘eiy coonected 


To all directly or re- 
with their advancement, he 
again corJially and sincerely tenders a ‘* Happy 


New YEAR,” 


COUMPREMLENSIVENESS OF MIND. 


There are few requisites of a sound mental and 
moral culture more important and desirable than 


that comprehensiveness which tales in not only ail 











the relations which appertain to any given subject 
lof s‘uly or of thought, but its connection with and 

depen fence upon other departments of knowledge 
‘and of action. 

We frequently hear of “*men of one idea’? — 
and nothing is more common in our intercourse 
with society, than to o>serve the disprovortionate 
importance which many seem to attach to the pe- 
culiar calling, Occupation or profession in which 
they are engage. While the clergyman expa- 
tiates with the utmost eloquence and the most com- 
meniable zeal upon the paramount interests of re- 
ligion, the statesman regards the science of politi- 
eal econcmy as the fundamental object of life, the 
sol.lier is intently absorbed in the “one idea” of 





sxilful and sueces. ful military tactics, the agricul- 
}tur'st d’scourses profoun.lly of the indispensable 
part he performs in the economy of human exist- 
ence, the manufacturer proudly, points ‘o the mag- 
nificent results of Ais art, and the merchant, the 
lawyer, the phys'c’an, the teacher, the author, the 
inventor, the stuJent, and in short each individual 
of every pursuit which the rapid growth of mo- 
dern civilization bas brought to light, regar.ls the 
particular dvpariment of the great civil and social 
fabrie which it is his goo.! furtune to occupy as the 
s'ne qua nua Of utility and importance. Hence 
reat extent, the rivalry, the 
competition, the jos‘ling of these var‘ous interes‘s, 
each of which possesses its peculiar claim to our 


or ginate toa very ¢ 


> 


attention and regar.l, anil no one of which, consi- 
dered apart from all the res‘, anil stan.ling by 
itself alone, can a.lequately accomplish the impor- 
tant function it is designe! to subserve. Even 
the great truthsof religion, unconnected with their 
practical application to the concerns of every day 
life, become impotent an.! barren; and the rich 
gems of spiritual culture, are speedily withered 
andl destroyed when left to vegetate on the dry and 
arid soil of practical indifference or neglect. ‘The 
statesman of the most capaeious anid cultivated 
; intellect, who hopes to build up the fabric of Con- 
'stitutional jurispru.lence, wise government and 


‘equal laws without reference to the religious and 
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moral nature of man, and without a comprehen- 
sive survey. of the vast field of mental and physi- 
cal labor which he is designed to occupy, will as- 
suredly, as all experience has hitherto demonstra- 
ted, deplorably fail, however profound and varied 
may have been his acquaintance with the soundest 
theories of political economy, or however indefa- 
tigable, and otherwise well directed, his efforts to 
organize and mature his system. So with the ma- 
nufacturer, the merchant, the advocate, the teacher, 
and the physician: ‘ Allare but parts of one stu- 
penduous whole ” — neither of themselves, consti- 
tuting the key stone of the arch, without which 
the stately structure of civilization could not be 
supported — but all, in their combined action, 
each in his separate province, making up the State, 
and carrying forward, with an irresistible and con- 
stantly increasing impetus, the designs of creative 
beneficence and omniscient wisdom. 

While, therefore, the laborers in each of the 
grand divisions of human exertion, intellectual, 
moral and physical, should strive as far as in them 
lies, to elevate and perfect the profession, trade or 
occupation to which they respectively belong, 
they should intelligently survey, from time to 
time, the entire field of labor spread out before 
them — appreciate the relative importance of each 
of its numerous departments — understand their 
mutual and indispensable connection — and refrain 
from claiming any superiority over others, in the 
intrinsic excellence or value of the specific pur- 
suit which they havechosen. While they concen- 
trate their best exertions upon the art or calling 
which affords them the means of subsistence, and 
the opportunities of usefulness, they should occa- 
sionally turn aside to contemplate and understand 
the equally necessary and profitable labors of others 
—familiarize themselves with the principles of 
practical science, and with their general applica- 
tion to the purposes of human industry and human 
progress, in all the diversified branches of tke so- 
cial economy — and thereby obtain more just, cor- 
rect and expanded views of the bearing of their 
own efforts, and the influence of their own pursuits, 
with reference to the general welfare of the com- 
munity and the race. 

It is not to be denied, that results of surpassing 
importance to the best interests of humanity and 
to the progress of civilization, have been brought 
about and are still in operation through the efforts 
of «men of one idea.” We may point to many of 
the great reformers in religion, in morals, in sci- 
ence, in legislation, in political and social econo- 
my, for numerous and pertinent examples of this 
truth. These instances, however, constitute the ex- 
ceptions instead of the rule which we should do well 
to adopt. Whenever the designs of Providence are 
destined to be furthered by the presence of those 
great and shining lights in the moral and intellec- 
tual world, whose beams are to irradiate the long 
succession of future ages, they may well require 








that undivided concentration of thought, energy 
and effort which the crisis demands; but for the 
ordinary purposes of this “‘ working-day world,” 
a comprehensive acquaintance with, and a liberal 
participation in, the varied wantsand wishes, avo-' 
cations and pursuits of our fellow men, will be 
found the best preparative for practical usefulness 
and extended worth. 





(tS We publish in our number for the present 
month, the New ConsTITUTION which has recent- 


‘ly been adopted by an overwhelming majority of 


the people: deeming it useful for reference in eve- 
ry school district of the State, and believing that 
the space occupied in its publication could in no 
other way be so advantageously occupied. Its 
provisions should be carefully and thoroughly 
studied by every citizen; and become “familiar 
as househoki words” to the rising generation, 





&kS In our next number we will endeavor to 
present our readers with a summary and condensed 
view of the state of education and its prospects in 
VIRGINIA. 
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CIRCULAR. 


The Superintendent of Common Schools deems it 
his duty to make another effort, through the agency 
of the Town and County Superintendents of Com- 
mon Schools, to collect full, accurate and reliable 
‘statistical information relating to the condition of 
the Winter and Summer Schools,” and “ of the 
School houses and their appendages ” in the seve- 
ral towns, wards and cities of this State, and in 
view of this important object, sujtable blanks will 
be immediately forwarde:i to the County Superin- 
tendents, to be issued an‘] distributed by them to the 
several Town Superintendents of their respective 
Counties and Sections, as the said County Super- 
intendents may find it necessary or deem advisable 
and proper under the circumstances. In all those 
cases where the County Superintendents may be 
able to collect the required information to be 
incorporated in their official statistical reports for 
the year 1847, they will not be required to place 
the blanks in the hands of the Town Superinten- 
dents; still they are permitted to exercise their 
best discretion on this subject. The object of the 
department is, however, to obtain a statistical re- 
port of the condition of every School kept in the 
State, both Winter and Summer, and the Superinten- 
dent confidentiy relies upon the zeal and devotion 
of the Town and County Superintendents for aid in 
the complete aecomplishment of this important 
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The Town Superintendents are earnestly enjoined, 
on the receipt by them of the blanks, to commence 
immediately the collection of the * statistical infor- 
mation relating to the condition of the Winter 
Schools,” in the School districts of their respective 
.towns. With these bianks before them, this duty 
will be ‘found simple and obvious, and can be 
performed, in each district, in a very short 
time, as will readily. be seen, by an examina- 
tion of the blanks. The ascertained results of 
each School having been set down in the blanks 
under the proper head, should be carefully and ac- 
curately footed and preserved until it may be want- 
ed to collect the Statisticg information, in respect 
to the Summer Schools. Those Town Superinten- 
dents who may go out of office before the Summer 
Schools are visited and examined, should deliver 
these blanks to their respective successors in office 
to be used by them in collecting the required infor- 
mation. 

The information for the report on “ the condi- 
tion of the School houses and their appendages,” 
should be collected at the time of the inspection of 
the ‘*Summer Schools” in the year 1847. The 
County Superintendents may therefore retain those 
blanks until after the election of Town Superinten- 
dents in the respective towns of their counties and 
sections in the Spring of that year. The Town 
Superintendents should, if practicable, report, the 
information collected by them to the County Super- 
intendents on or before the first day of September 
next. ; 


The Several County Saperintendents will, on the), 


receipt of the reports from the Town Superinten 

dents, incorporate the results in the proper ab- 
stracts required to be transmitted to the Department, 
noting, if they choose, the towns in their abstracts 
where the information has been obtained from the 


Town Superintendents. 
N. S. BENTON, 
Sup’t. Common Schools. 

















___ Communications. 


{For the District School Journal.) 

8. S. RANDALL Esq, Dear Sir,—I take the liberty 
to send you an account of the exercises at the 
dedication of the new School house at Adams 
Basin, in the western part of this county. You 
are at liberty to publish it in the District School 
Journal, if you think it worthy of a place in 
that valuable paper. Iam induced to send it, be- 
cause any important exercises, relating to our Com- 
mon Schools, which tend to divert the public mind 
in that direction, or any occasion which shall, by 
its novelty, draw the inhabitants together, where 
they can get their feelings awake, and their minds 
enlightened upon the subject of education, by list- 
ening to the remarks from others, relating to it, 
must exert a salutary influence upon the schools, 
with which these inhabitants are connected. 

I hope the custom of hokling public exercises, 
setting apart our new School houses to educational 
purposes, will more generally prevail, and this op- 
portunity shall be embraced by the friends of edu- 
cation to awaken the public mind to its best cxer- 
tions in behalf of its great interests. 


| This edifice was dedicated on the 20th inst. The 
| exercises were highly interesting and all who were 
| present, seemed to enjoy the proud satisfaction that 
{this occasion was an important era in the history of 
\that School district, and in the progress of popular 
jeducation, to which all its friends may look with 
satisfaction and pride. 

The exercises were opened by prayer from the 
|Rev. Mr. Dunning ; then followed the address for 
the occasion by C. Billinghurst, Esq. of the city of , 
Rochester, an early and ardent friend of education 
and of our Common School system. 

The prodaction was able and impressive, worthy 
of the head and the heart of its author. 

After the address, remarks in reference to the 
occasion were made by the County Superintendents. 

He was followed by the Town Superintendent of 
Ogden, and Messrs. Brown and Garretsee, former 
County and Town Superintendents, and by the Rev. 
Mr. Dunning, in spirited appeals to the inhabitants 
and to the scholars. 

Mr. Taylor, one of the County Superintendents of 
Cattaraugus, being present, was called out in a neat 
and appropriate address, which was well received 
by the audience. 

The County Superintendent then made the public 
declaration, that the house was by these exercises, 
sacredly devoted to educational purposes. The ex- 
ercises were then closed by the benediction from 
the clergyman present. 

Resolutions were then passed, to hold an anni- 
'versary jubilee hereafter in commemoration of this 
event, andto place the account of these proceedings 
upon the records of the district. 

The exercises were enlivened by the music of 
the Sweden Brass Band, led by Mr. Bell of Spen- 
\}cerport, to the admiration of the audience, for 
! tasteful and correct execution. 

The scenes of the day will not easily be forgot- 
ten by the inhabitants of the district, and the influ- 
ences of these exercises, will, it is hoped, exert a 
happy and lasting impression on their minds and 
upon the school. . 

The edifice is a neat, tasteful and commodious 
building, constructed of brick. and finished in the 
most approved modern style for Common School 
purposes, costing about one thousand dollars, and 
of sufficient capacity to accommoidate: about two 
hundred pupils. This is the fruit, thus far, of the 
consolidation of two districts, forthe establishment 
of a Union School. 

This building is an ornament to the district, and 
long may it remain a monument of the enterpri- 
sing spirit of i's inhabitants. 

I am respectfully and truly yours, &c., 

J. A. PERKINS, 
Co. Sup’t. Monroe, West District. 
Spencerport, Oct. 22, 1846. 





{For the District School Journal.] 

Mr. Epiror,—About the Ist of October, Hon. 
SALEM Town from your State paid usa visit, and 
with his assistance we held a Teacher’s Institute. 
About two hundred or two hundred and fifty of the 
students of the O. C. Institute of both sexes, at- 
tended. 

At the close the following resolutions were 
adopted. These should have been forwarded be- 
fore, but were mislaid, 

Truly yours, 
H. E, WHIPPLE. 

Oberlin, Dec. 9, 1846. 


Resolved, That inour opinion, Theological Semi- 
naries, Colleges and High Schools, together with 
E.litors, Ministers of the Gospel, and Professional 
men generally, fail to discharge their high respon. 
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sibility to God, the world, and their country, un- 
less they deeply interest themselves in behalf of 
Common Schools, 

Resolved, ‘That it is a fact much to be deplored, 
that while our leadin& religious periodicals have 
ample space for all other schoolisms, they scem to 
have none for Common Sch»olism. 

Resolved, ‘That we return our sincere thanks to 
the Hon, SALEM Town, for the very interesting 
and profitable lectures and instructions with which 
he has favored us, and we pledge ourse!ves to him, 
to give our pupils the benefit of them, the coming 
winter, as far as lies in our power. 

Resolved, ‘That we highly approve of Town’s 
Speller and Analysis, and commend them to the 
publie as works of singular merit, making in facta 
perfect key to the English Language. 

Resolved, ‘That we invite the Oberlin Evangelist, 
the Ohio School Journal, and the New-York State 


District School Journal, to publish the above reso- 
lutions. 








Popular Edneaiion. 


INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, 

[The following sensible and judicious obser- 
vations, in relerence to the comparative impor- 
tance of what are usually termed the classical 
studies, in a course of education, are taken 


from Dymond’s L£ssays onthe Principles of 
Morality.) 


‘* It is no Jess true than lamentable, that hith- 
erto the education proper for civil and active 
life has been neglected; that nothing has been 
done to enable those who are actually to con- 
duct the affairs of the world, to carry them on 
in a manner worthy of the age and country in 
which they live by communicating to them the 
knowledge and spirit of their age and country.”’ 

** Knowledge does not consist in being able 
to read books, but in understanding one’s busi- 
ness and duty in life.’? ‘* Most writers have 
considered the subject of education as relative 
to that portion of it only which applies to 
learning; but the first object of all, in every 
nation, is to make a man a good member of 
society.”? ‘Education consists in iearning 
what makes a manuseful, respectable, and hap- 
py, in the line for which he is destined.”’ 

If these propositions are true, it is evident that 
the systems of education which obiain, need 
great and almost total reformation. What does 
a boy, in the middle class of society, learn at 
school of the knowledge and spirit of his age 
and country? When he has left school, how 
much does he understand of the business and 
duty of life? 

Education is one of those things which Lord 
Bacon would describe as having lain almost 
unaltered *‘ uponthe dregs of time.’? We still 
fancy: that we educate. our children when we 
give them, as ils principal constituent, that 
same instruction which was given before Eng- 
land had a literature of its own, and when 
Greek and Latin contained almost the sum of 
human knowledge. Then the knowledge of 
Greek and Latin was called, and not unjust! 
called, Learning. It was the learning which 
procured distinction and celebrity. A sort of 














dignity and charm was thrown around the at- 
tainments and the word which designated them. 
That charm has continued to operate to the 
present hour, and we-still call him a learned 
man who is skilful in Latin and Greek. Yet 
Latin and Greek contain an extremely small 
portion of that knowledge which the world now 
possesses; an extremely small portion of that 
which it is of most consequence to acquire. It 
would be well for society if this word Learn- 
ing could be forgotten, or if we could make 
it the representatives of other and very differ- 
ent ideas. But the detusion is continually pro- 
pagated. The higher ranks of society give the 
tone to the notions of the*rest; and the higher 
classes are educated at Westminster, and Eton, 
and Cambridge and Oxford. At all these, the 
languages wl.ich have ceased to be the language 
of a living people, —the authors which com- 
municate relatively, little knowledge that is 
adapted to the present affairs of man—are 
made the first and foremost articles of educa- 
tion. ‘To be familiar with these, is still to be a 
‘*Jearned”? man. Inferior institutions imitate 
the example; and the parent who knows his son 
will be, hike himself, a merchant or manufac- 
turer, thinks it almost indispensable that he 
should ‘learn Latin.” 

It may reasonably be doubted, whether to 
even the higher ranks of society, this prefer- 
ence of ancient learning is wise. I sp ak not 
of those prof-ssions to wh ch a dead language 
may be necessary: A phy-ician learns latin as 
he attends a dissecting room: il is a part of his 
system of preparation for his pursuits in lite. 
Even with the professions, indeed, the nee: of 
a dead language is factitious. It is necessary 
only because usage has made il so. But | speak 
of that portion of wankind, who, being exempt 
from the necessity of toil, fill the various gra- 
dations of socicty, from that of the prince to 
the private gentleman. Select what :ank or 
class you please, and ask how much its mem- 
bers are indebted to ancient Ilvarning for their 
capability to discharge their duties as parents, 


jas men, or as Cilizens of the State — the answer 


is literally, ** Almost nothing.’? Now this is a 
serious answer, and involves serious consequen- 
ces. A young man who enters upon the con- 
cerns oO! active lile, has to set about acquiring 
new kinds of knowledge, knowledge totally 
dissimilar to the greater part of that which bis 
‘feducation gave him; and the knowledge 
which education did give him, he is obliged prac- 
tically to forget —to lay it aside: it is some- 
thing that is not adapted to the condition and 
wants of society. But for what purpose are’ 
people educated unless it is to prepare them for 
this condition and these wants? Or how can 
that be a judicious s) stem which does not effect 
these purposes ? 

That no advantages result from the study of 
ancient classics would be idle to main‘ain. But 
this is not the question. The question is, whe- 
ther s0 many advantaves result from this study 
as from others that might be substituted; and I 
am persuaded that we shall become mme and 
more willing to answer, No. With respect to 


the sum of knowledge which the works of anti- 
quity convey ,as compared with that which is con- 
veyed by modern literature, the disproportion is 
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great in the extreme. To say that the modern 
is a hundred times greater than the ancient, is 
to keep far from the language of exaggeration. 
And, to say the truth, the majority of those who 
‘are educated at college, leave it with but an im- 
perfect acquaintance with those languages 
which they have spent years in professing to ac- 





quire. There are some men skilled in the lan- 
guages; there are some ‘learned’? men; but 
the very circumstance that great skill procures 
celebrity, is an evidence that great skillis rare. 
Amongst educated laymen, the number is very 
small of those whose knowledge of Latin bears 
any respectable proportion to their knowledge 
of their own language — of that language which 
they have hardly professed to have learned at all. 
If the London University should be successful- 
ly established, it is probable that at least one 
collateral benefit will be derived from it. The 
wide range of subjects which it proposes to em- 
brace in ils system of education, will possess 
an influence upon other institutions; and the 
time may arrive when the impulse of public 
opinion shali reduce the mathematics of one of 
our universities and the classics of both, to such 
a relative station amongst the objects of the hu- 
man study, as shall be better adapted to the pur- 
poses of human life. 

It is said that the act of studying the ancient 
languages, exercises the memory, cultivates 
the habit of attention, and teaches too, the act 
of reasoning. Grant all this. Cannot, then, 
the memory be exercised as well by acquiring 
valuable knowledge as by acquiring a mere 
knowledge of words? ould memory lose 
anything by affixing ideas to the words it learn- 
ed? The same questions apply to those who 
urge the habit of attention, and to all those ad- 
vocates of the study who insist upon the exer- 
cise which it gives to the mind. We do not 
question the utility of this exercise; we only 
say, that, while the mind is exercised, it should 
also be fed. That such topics of advocacy are 
resoried to, is itself an indication of the ques- 
tionable utility of the study. No one thinks it 
necessary to adduce such topics as reasons for 
learning addition and subtraction. 

[Toe intelligent reader will perceive that the 
ground upon which these obje¢tions to classi- 
cal studies are urged, is, that they occupy time 
which might be more beneficially employed. If 
the period of education were long enough to 
learn the ancient languages, in addition to the 
more beneficial branches of knowledge, our in- 
quiry would be of another kind. But the pe- 
riod is not long enough; a selection must be 
made; and that which it has been our endeavor 
to show Sis, that in selecting the classics, we 
make an unwise selection. ] 


UNITY OF THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. 


The Committee of the N..Y. State Teachers? 
Association, to whom has been entrusted the 
preparing of an expression of sentiment on the 
“< Unity of the Teachers’ Profession,’’ ask leave 
to present the following Report : — 


It is a matter of rejoicing to the friends of 
popular education, that there exists at the 
present time, throughout large portions of our 
own and other states, an aroused and a decided 
feeling, hitherto unknown, on the subject of ele- 


vating and improving the Teachers’ Profession. 
Your committee regard it as one of the most 
cheering features of this endeavor after im- 
provement, that it has origjnated, and appears 
to be doing its perfect work in the bosom of the 
profession itself. The movement, thus far, is 
characterized by that inward searching after 
faults to be cured, that manly encounter of dif- 
ficulties to be overcome, and that reliance upon 
personal energy, which furnish the best guaran- 
ties of complete success. The great body of 
instructors seem to have awakened to a percep- 
tion of the truth, that while the tendency of so- 
ciety, in all other regards, is progressive, it 
should no longer remain the reproach of their 
calling that they have no higher skill, and no 
larger success than their predecessors, in con- 
ducting the processes of mental growth and de- 
velopment. 

The results of this struggling for advance- 
ment are already such as te arrest the public at- 
tention, while they give cause for gratulation 
both within and without the ranks of our pro- 
fession. The forming of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions — the holding of Teachers’ Institutes and 
Lyceums — the birth of Teachers’ Periodicals, 
and the healthy enthusiasm that pervades the 
great body of tse engaged in giving instruc- 
tion, are all right handed omens of a new and 
brighter chapter in the history of educational 
progress. 

It should not, however, be disguised, that there 
1s a speck in the horizon of this movement, 
which, although now no bigger than a man’s 
hand, threatens, unless quic y dispelled, to 
overspread and blacken the whole sky. It can- 
not be concealed that, in various quarters, a 
spirit of disunion has sprung into being, and to 
some extent exerted itself in the bad work of 
alienating from each other’s confidence, fellow- 
ship and sincere co-operation, the constituent 
members of our fraternity. Hardly needful is 
it, and far from pleasant, to particularize the 
different shapes which this spirit of cisunion 
has assumed, or which it threatens to assume, 
unless nipped and destroyed in its infancy. In 
all its forms — however artful it may prove it- 
self at dodging and masquerading — it is wrong 
and hurtful to the well-being of our cause and 
the good name of our profession. Whether it 
seeks to plant quick-set hedges between those 
laboring in different departments of instruction, 
by inculcating the falsehood, that common 
schools, academies and colleges are, of neces- 
sity, at war with each other’s interests, or whe- 
ther exhibited in the use of harsh and unbroken 
language, wile discussing the merits of parti- 
cular theories and modes of teaching, or what- 
ever other channel may receive its outflowings, 
it deserves to be reprobated and avoided by all 
who have at heart the elevating of our chosen 
vocation. For it should be remembered that 
by how much the Teachers’ Profession becomes 
a more prominent object of public regard, by 
how much Teachers with the more earnestness 
and importuuity demand their just allowance of 
consideration and reward, by so much will our 
community be the more certain to observe, and 
the more severe to reprobate any internaf disco- 
herence that may prevail among us. If we, in- 








deed mean to lift the reputation of our calling 
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to a standard that shall equal its intrinsic and 
vital importance, if we mean to retain the goo. 
will and support of those who are holding out 
their hands to us from other professions, :f we 
mean to stop the mouths and compel the respect 
of those who are now gainsaying our claims to 
encouragement and increased reward, we must 
be one —-one in sympathy, as we are in pursuit: 
we must be “‘ united, compact, knit firmly to- 

ther,”? and thus move forward harmoniously 

or the achievement of our common object. 

‘That all the departments of instructional 
labor are by nature kindred, just as all the pur- 
suits of science are held together by a common 
vinculum, it needs no logic to prove. Nor is 
the necessity of these distinct branches any less 
easy of demonstration. By some it may be 
thought a felicitous expression to call our dis- 
trict schools ‘‘ People’s Colleges:’? but this ad 
captandum talking will fail to convince sober 
thinkers that the time has arrived when the 
community can dispense with our academies 
and higher institutions, or rightly withhold from 
them an equitable share of public aid and en- 
couragement. So long as our colleges extend 
their facilities for learning tg all who are fitted 
to receive them, and that wWhout exacting tui- 
tion from those unable to pay it; so long as the 
neediest of the needy are not denied admission 
to our academies, neither can be justly charged 
with having abused or forfeited the bounty of 
the State. 

One fact in the case is worth serious thought 
by those who are bent on improving a single de- 
— of education at the expense of others. 

n those States of the Union where are found 
the best colleges and academies, there too, in 
harmonious juxtaposition, are the best common 
schools that our country can boast, cheerfully 
ministering each to the others’ sustainment, and 
all contributing to the highest public weal, as 
the head, trunk and limbs unite in upholding 
the vitality and energy of the human system. 

One would be puzzled to say whether Massa- 


chusetts and Connecticut are more highly dis- { 


tinguished by the glory of their common schools, 
or by that of their academies and colleges. Nor 
have your committee been able to discover any 
sufficient reason why the like cordial fellowship, 
and the like glorious results should not signalize 
the various departments of instructional labor 


4 
== 


‘happy omen will be heard on every side, saying 
— ‘Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
Brethren to dwell together in Unity! ” 





{From the Cincinnati School Friend.] 

F DUCATION. 
OBJECTS OF EDUCATION. 
The object of education is, to prepare an im- 
{mortal mind to take its rank among the intellects 
of the universe. Man is to be educated for eter- 
nity. He is to be fitted to take his place among 
those, who illustrate in their character the 
power and goodness of their Creator, and whose 
employment will always be that of diffusing 
happiness and light throughout the sphere in 
which they are destined to move. The process 
of education commences with the first ray of 
light, the first sound, or the first impression 
from whatever source, that reaches the mind of 
the infant immortal, and it goes on through all the 
ayes of future existence, terminating — never. 
There can be no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that for the business and duties of this 
world only, or even chiefly, the child is to be 
trained. It is true that some of the results of 
education seem to terminate here, but while the 
mind continues to exist, it will not cease to feet 
directly or indirectly the influence under which 
it has been formed. No system of education 
then can be complete, which does not view man 
in this light. 

The three | ree departments of education 
may be termed physical, intellectual, and mor- 
al. The two last are the chief, the essential, 
the great ones. The first is important only in 
its influence on these. There can be the com- 
plete or perfect man, only when the deveiop- 
ment is complete in all these particulars. We 
are so formed that a deficiency in either impairs 
action in each of the others. The development 
of the body in its full dnd healthy action; the 
growth and discipline of the intellect, and the 
proper cultivation of the moral and social pow- 
ers, constitute the sum total of education. The 
body, the enclosure, or the mould which con- 
tains, for the present, the spiritual being, must 
be so fitted fgr its high duties, as not only to be 
no clog nor hindrance, but must be prepared to 
render its assistance as a medium or agent 
through which the mind may put forth its ener- 
gies, and the heart difflise over kindred hearts 








in our own Empire State. 

Your committee are unwilling to suppose 
that these views will fail to receive the full con- 
currence of every right-headed and right-heart- | 
ed member of the Teachers’ vocation. They | 
are unwilling to suppose that one such can be! 
found, who will deny that each division of in- 
structional labor is equally indispensable to the j 
existence and progress of society, and that, 
each department is entitled to the sympathy and | 
confidence of the other departments without | 
suspicion or reserve. 

Finally, your committee rejoice in the hope 
that what seems so undeniable in principle will 
henceforward be carried out in practice. That 
the dragon’s teeth of jealousy will no longer be 
sown in our midst: that the Teachers Profes- 
sion will live and move as a sacred unit, which 
no outward assault or inward strife can fracture 
or divide, and that voices of encouragement and 





its softening and elevating influence. The in- 
tellect must be disciplined in that self-control, 
expanded in all those powers, and stored with 


i, all that knowledge, which will fit it for useful- 


ness and enjoyment throughout its whole exist- 
ence. The heart, the great centre of the im- 
mortal being, must be qualified to give and 
receive happiness in that relation to its creator 
jand to other intelligences which its maker has 
jinstituted. What nobler objects can the uni- 
verse present than these? And these are the 
objects to be accomplished in the ‘primary 
school and in the university, by the humblest 
teacher of elementary principles, and the most 
accomplished investigator of the highest branch- 
es of abstruse science. 
7 PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

The body in itself is not an object of much 
importance. It is the machine through which 
the other powers operate, and must be in good 
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working order, that it may accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is designed. In this way it 
connects itself with our main subject. As the 
air on which we live is invisible and intangible, 
so the body should present no obstacle to the 
free exercise of the mind. We must be able to 
think and to act, as though we had no bodily 
incumbrance. This can only be done while 
there is a state of perfect health in the physical 
functions. It is not intended, however, to enter 
here upon the general subject of health, but it 
is necessary to refer to that management of 





school education, which will in the least degree 


encroach upon the rights of the body. There. 
are here some not uncommon mistakes, a few | 


of which will be brietly specified. 


[and poorly ventilated, or, on the other hand, 
thrown open to the cold winds of heaven; seats 
|without backs and unadapted to size; desks of 
/any or every size and form; locations unhealthy 
or unpleasant, are all inconsistent with that at- 
'tention to the bodily comfort, without which the 
human body in its forming stage cannot retain 
| healthy action and due proportion. Jn all other 
‘depariments this principle is allowed to have 
its proper influence. In the common business 
lof life it is always observed, — the shoemaker 
/must have a seat and a position adapted to his. 
‘employment — the carpenter is allowed to choose 
‘an attitude, convenient and comfortable. And 
so it is in every thing else. But the youth, in 
,p<rtormnig the most important and laborious 


Mistake \st. That children at a very early | of all duties, must be constrained, and tortured, 


age may be safely subjected to the continement|/and confined in all possible circumstances of 
of the school room. The first five or six years || discomfort. The true philosophy of education 
of lite should be devoted chiefly to the develop-||can never advance one step, while these things 
ment of the body. Growth is then more rapid}, are neglected. The mind can never attain its 
than at any oiher period of life. Free exercise | full development, while the body is permitted 
and open air are indispensable. Tie mind is|)thus to suffer. 

also then more active, and the child learns!| 


more in these few years than perhaps in all the |, 


rest of his life together. But the proper inlets | 
of knowledge at this period are the senses. | 
There is a world to be studied, and the rudi-| 
ments are learned at this age. Efface the, 
knowledge thus acquired during the first five | 
years of a man’s life, and however learned he} 
may have become, what would he know? 

learns at this age by observation ‘nd oral in- 
struction, and nothing can compensate for their 
loss, while at the same time the bodily powers 
have free development. Infant schools have 


seldom answered any other good purpose, (if 


indeed this can be called good) than to relieve 
the mother of a responsibility and labor, which 
God has irrevocably imposed upon her. 
Mistake 21. That close and long continued 
confinement, during the early years of school 
instruction, can ever be consistent with health. 
We must not wait for the appearance of disease 
even in its incipient stages. It must be guardec 
against, long before it can give evidence’ of its 
existence. Frequent recesses, short periods of| 
study, and muchoral instruction, are essential to | 
the health of the body, as well as that of the 
mind. The tastes of childhood are themselves 
indications of this neces-ity. It is often said, 
that the danger is altogether on the other ex-, 
treme. But the mind loves knowledge, and if} 
it be made inviting, as it may be, and ought to 
be, the feelings of the young student will be a} 
much better guide, than they ever can be under 
a system of instruction whose most prominent, 
feature is repulsiveness. }1 must be acknow-| 
ledged that there is an unsolved problem here, | 
and a wide field of investigation and experiment | 
is presented. It is certain, that the interests of 
physical health require a change in this respect, | 
and it remains to be determined what method | 
is best adapted to secure the two objects, health! 
and knowledge. Thousands, even at a mature | 
age, have become victims to their ignorance or 
disregard of the first and simplest laws of| 
health. | 





Mistake 3d. That the position and comfort of | 


| 


the body are of no consequence, while the mind 
is occupied. School rooms illy constructed 


He}, 


| BEAUTIFUL ALLEGORY. 


‘ 


| Night kissed the young rose, and it bent soft- 
‘ly to sleep. And stars shrined, and pure dew- 
drops hung upon its blushing bosom, and watch- 
'ed its sweet slumbers. Morning came with her 
‘dancing breezes, and they whispeted to the 
| young rose, and it awoke joyous and smiling. 
| Lightly it danced to and fro in all the loveliness 
‘of health and youthful innocence. 
| Then came the ardent sun god sweeping from 
the East, and he smote the young rose with his 
golden shaft, and it fainted. Deserted and al- 
| most heart-broken, it dropped to the dust in its 
iloneliness and despair. 

Now the gentle breeze — who had been gam- 
, boling over the sea, pushing on the light bark, 
| sweeping over hill and dale — by the neat cot- 
| lage and the still brook — turning the old mill, 
fanning the fevered brow of disease, and tossing 
the curl of innocent childhood — came trippin 
along on her errands of mercy and love; so | 
|when she saw the young rose she hastened to 
‘kiss it and fondly bathed its forehead in cool, 
| refreshing showers, and the young rose revived 
| — looked up and smiled, and flung out its rud- 
dy arms as if in gratitude to embrace the kind 
/breeze; but she turned quickly away — her ge- 
'nerous task was performed; yet not without re- 
|ward, for she soon perceived that a delicious 
‘fragrance had been poured on her wings by 
ithe grateful rose; and the kind breeze was glad 
‘in her heart, and went away singing through the 
| trees. 
| _ Thus true charity, like the breeze which ga- 
|thers a fragrance from the humble flower it re- 
\freshes, unconsciously reaps a reward in the 
performance of its offices of kindness and love, 
‘which steals through the heart like a rich per- 
|fume to bless and to cheer. 


| 


|| It is difficult to act the part of a TRUE 


| friend —for many times, by telling him of his 
failings, we lose his affection; and if we are si- 
‘lent, we betray our confidence. — But we can- 
|not lose a friend in a more honorable way, than 
| in seeking by good will to preserve him. 
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When age has cast its shadows 
O'er life’s declining way, 

When evening twilight gathers 
Round our retiring day, 

Then shall we sit and ponder 
On the dim and shadowy past, 

In the heart’s silent chamber 
The guests will gather fast. 


Guests that in youth we cherished 
Shall come to us once more, 

And we shall hold communion 
As in the days before. 

‘They may be dark and sombre, 
They may be bright and fair, 

But the heart will have its chamber, 
The guests will gather there. 


How shall it be my sisters, 
Who shall be our heart’s guests ? 
How shall it be, my brothers, 
When life’s shadows on us rest? 
Shalt we not ’mid the silence 
Hear voices sweet and low, 
Speak the old familiar language, 
The words of long ago ? 


Shall.we not see dear faces 
Sweet smiling as of old ; 

Till the mists of that lone chamber 
Are sunset clouds of gold? 

When age has cast its shadows 
O’er life’s declining way, 

And evening twilight gathers 
Round our retiring day. 





DEATH-BED OF GENIUS. 


No more my lyre, no more thy tuneful strings 

My trembling hand shail sweep! Death steals 
apace, 

And o’er my soul its solemn shadow flings, 

And leaves its pallid impress on my face : 


Thus, thus my brightest earthly dreams are o'er, . 


And hope and fame shall vex my thoughts no 
more! 


Oft as I bent above thee to complain, 

Through thy sad wailings, of my prayers unheard, 
A voice hath whispered me, that not in vain 

The fount of bitter feeling had been stirred ! 
Thou wert my voice my better self to bless, 

And utter thoughts that words cannot express. 


Dearer than sunshine to the captive’s eye, 
Than love, more precious to the exile’s soul 
Sweeter than Spring’s first incense to the sky, 
Hath been thy gentle but supreme control : 

I lived to sweep thy strings or dream of thee, 
And now I sink beneath a noiseless sea! 


Hush, hush! my lyre has vanished, and a throng, 
White-robed, with golden harps, whose voices fill 
The perfumed air with floods of richest song, 
Whisper my troubled spirit, “ Peace, be still!” 
Their beaming eyes are on me, and their hair 
Floats on the viewless pinions of the air. 


This was the music of my early dreams, 

Heard only in the Inner world of thought ; 

And now it floweth from exhaustless streams, 
With hope and faith and joyful tidings fraught: 
The golden lyre, the victor’s wreath, are mine, 
Henceforth among the ransomed host to shine. 


| 
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ODE TO DISAPPUINTMENT. 
H.K. WHITE. 


Come, Disappointment, come! 
Not in thy terrors clad; ’ 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad. 
But I recline ; 
Beneath thy shrine, (twine. 
And round my brow resigned, thy peaceful cyprus 


Though fancy flies away 
Before thy hollow tread, 
Yet meditation, in her cell, 
Hears with faint ear, the lingering knell, 
That tells her hopes are dead; 
And though the tear 


By chance appear, [here. 


! 
Yet she can smile, and say, My all was not laid 


Come, Disappointment, come? 
Though from hope’s summit hurl’d, 
Still, rigid nurse, thou art forgiven, 
For thou severe wert sent from heaven 
To wean me from the world ; 
To tura my eye 
From vanity, 
And point to scenes of bliss that never, never die. 


What is this passing scene? 
A peevish April day! 
A little sun, a little rain, 
And then night sweeps along the plain, 
And all things pass away, 
Man (soon discuss‘d) 
Yields up his trust, {dust. 
And all his hopes and fears lie with him in the 


Oh, what is beauty’s power? 
It flourishes and dies ; 
Will the cold earth its silence break, 
To teil how soft, how smooth a cheek 
Beneath its surface lies? 
Mute, mute is all 
O’er beauty’s call ; {pall. 
Her praise resounds no more when mantled in her 


The most beloved on earth 
‘Not long survive to-day; 
So music past is obsolete, 
And yet ’twas sweet, ’twas passing sweet, 
But now ’tis gone away. 
Thus does the shade 
In memory fade, 
When in forsaken tomb the form beloved is laid. 


Then since this world is vain, 
And volatile and fleet, 
Why should I lay up earthly joys, 
Where rust.corrupts and moth destroys, 
And cares and sorrows ‘eat? 
Why fly from ill 
With anxious skill, [heart be still? 
When Soon this hard will freeze, this throbbing 


Come Disappointment, come! 
Thou art not stern to me; - 
Sad Monitress! I own thy sway, 
A votary sad in early day, 
I bend my knee to thee. 
From sun tp sup 
My race will-run, 
I only bow, and say, My God, thy will be done ! 
——anoniaia Sa TET ED 
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